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Foreword 



Challenge for Excellence is a plan of vision and a plan of hope for learners of all ages in every community 
in Connecticut. 

That vision is of a future in which all students will have the knowledge, skills and understanding to make 
— and act upon — choices that will allow them to flourish as individuals and contribute as members of the tocal, 
state, national and workJ communities. 

This is a future that we must shape. 

Clearly, this vision reaffirms high expectations of and for all Connecticut students. All is the key word; it 
is the heart and soul of our commitment. All Connecticut students — regardless of their town of residence, 
socioeconomic background or unique needs— are expected to achieve. And we — educators, parents, citizens 
— are expected to help them do so. All of us must be accountable for student achievement; this plan embraces 
accountability for student performance at the state and kx^al levels. 

Essential to this plan, and to the vision it articulates, is a commitment to expanded opportunities for quality, 
integrated education. Learning experiences that actively affirm the value of all individuals and celebrate human 
diversity are central to our hope of shaping a future of strength, compassion and prosperity. 

The 1991-1995 Comprehensive Plan includes five Statewide Educational Goals for Students, eight policy 
goals for the State Board of Education and extensive, specific five-year objectives identified to strategically 
advance the policy goals. The plan also directs the energy and resources of the State Department of Education 
to target statewide efforts within the state/local partnership toward the successful implementation of the five- 
year objectives. 

While responding to the planning mandate of Section 10-4(c) of the Connecticut General Statutes, this new 
Comprehensive Plan reinforces the State Board of Education's mission to ensure Ihat each chikJ shall have 
... equal opportunity to receive a suitable program of educational experiences." 

Initiated by the State Board in the fall of 1988. the devetopment of this plan was a participatory process 
involving hundreds of citizens throughout the state. During nK)nths of thoughtful study and discussion, the 
Board's Advisory Committee for the 1 991 -1 995 Revision of the Comprehensive Plan shaped a proposal which 
received extensive and constructive public comment in January 1990. The State Board refined the plan over 
the next three months, adopting it on April 4, 1990. 

The process, and the commitment, cannot end there, however. The Comprehensive Plan calls on all of us 
— parents, teachers, administrators, citizens — to take action to help local school districts improve school 
programs and shape the kind of future we all desire. 

This is a five-year policy plan which should be implemented — and can be implemented. It is our collective 
Challenge for Excellence. 
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Introduction 



As we approach the 21st 
century, we renew our com- 
mitment to the fundamental 
premise that all children can 
succeed in school and be well 
equipped for their future. 

The high school graduat- 
ing class of the year 2001 en- 
tered first grade in the fall of 
1989. The high school gradu- 
ating class of the year 201 2 
will be born before this plan is 
fully implemented. The future 
is nearer than we perceive. 

The initiatives proposed in 
this policy plan for 1991-1995 
point out strategic opportuni- 
ties for action — by policy 
makers, parents, teachers 
and administrators — to 
ensure that suitable learning 
opportunities are accessible 
to all our young people. 

This plan proposes a 
revised statement of State- 
wide Educational Goals for 
Students — expectations for 
each of our children and for 
all our children. Accountabil- 
ity to the public is enhanced 
by provisions to report annu- 
ally on statewide progress in 
achieving these goals by 
identifying trends which 
measure the Board's Indica- 



tors of Success. Acknowl- 
edging that accountability for 
educational results is a re- 
sponsibility shared by the 
state and local school dis- 
tricts, the plan includes a 
requirement for reporting 
locally to parents and the 
public on each school dis- 
trict's goals for students and 
on the outcomes of student 
performance during the 
1991-1995 period. 



Mission of the State 
Board of Education 

The State Board of Edu- 
cation is charged by law with 
ensuring that the educational 
interests of the state are 
promoted and protected. The 
statutorily mandated mission 
of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and its staff is to pnsure 
"that each child shall have for 
the period prescribed in the 
General Statutes equal oppor- 
tunity to receive a suitable 
program of educational expe- 
riences." The State Board of 
Education is responsible for 
programs of instruction in 
preschool, elementary, secon- 
dary, vocational, career and 



adult education. The goals 
and objectives in this five-year 
plan reflect the Board's obli- 
gation to respond to emerging 
educational needs within the 
state by pointing out strategic 
actions necessary to ensure 
equity and to improve the 
quality of instruction and cur- 
riculum for all students in 
Connecticut. 

For the past decade, the 
Board has had as its first 
policy goal "To Ensure Equity 
for All Children." In May 
1986, the Board adopted a 
Policy Statement and Guide- 
lines on Equal Educational 
Opportunity to clarify what is 
meant by "equal educational 
opportunity" and to identify 
which elements emerge as 
critically important to schools 
and students. The six major 
elements which must interact 
in systematic ways are (1) 
access to educational oppor- 
tunities; (2) staff and material 
resources: (3) program offer- 
ings; (4) assessment of stu- 
dent outcomebj (5) remedial 
education; and (6) funding. In 
a broad sense, progress in 
achieving equal educational 
opportunity can be measured 
by the reduction of interdis- 
trict, intradistrict and interpupil 
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disparities in educational 
opportunities and outcomes. 
Equity in this sense does not 
mean an equal distribution of 
resources; rather, it implies 
that those who need more 
must receive more. 

When implemented, this 
plan will raise expectations for 
student learning and guide 
the implementation of the 
major educational reforms. 
This plan reaffirms the State 
Board's commitment to pro- 
viding quality, integrated 
educational opportunities for 
all students as a fundamental 
strategy for ensuring educa- 
tional equity in our public 
schools. 

As the State Board of 
Education pursues its mis- 
sion, the State Department of 
Education, under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, serves as the Board's 
administrative arm. Numer- 
ous individuals, organizations 
and institutions are involved in 
carrying out the educational 
interests of the state. These 
include: 166 local and re- 
gional boaius of education 
and school districts; 17 voca- 
tional-technical schools oper- 
ated by the Department; 
state-operated educational 
programs administered by the 
Departments of Children and 
Youth Services, Mental Retar- 
dation and Correction; non- 
public schools; and six re- 
gional educational service 
centers. Each school day ap- 
proximately 460,000 students 



attend over 970 public 
schools in the state. Total ex- 
penditures for public educa- 
tion in Connecticut in 1989-90 
were estimated at $3.6 billion, 
including $1.2 billion adminis- 
tered by the State Board of 
Education. (See also the Re- 
sources for Public Education 
section of this plan, page 65.) 



Purposes of the plan 

In response to a legislative 
mandate following the historic 
Horton v MeskillSXaXe Su- 
preme Court decision, the 
State Board of Education 
adopted Connecticut's first 
comprehensive five-year plan, 
"Access to Excellence 1980- 
1985." It outlined Connecti- 
cut's first formal goals and 
objectives for public educa- 
tion, for the Board and for 
students throughout the state. 
At the onset of the 1 980s, th.^ 
plan responded to the public 
demand for statewide quality, 
equality and accountability in 
public education. 

The Board's 1986-1990 
comprehensive plan, "Design 
for Excellence," articulated 
revised goals and objectives 
and incorporated a set of 
statistical indicators to meas- 
ure progress during the five- 
year period. The policy plan 
articulated several new and 
bold directions for education 
reform and for financing 
Connecticut's public schools. 
The 1986-1990 Comprehen- 
sive Plan stated objectives to: 



• develop a new school fi- 
nance equalization for- 
mula to replace the Guar- 
anteed Tax Base grant; 

• establish a minimum state- 
wide entry-level teacher 
salary and a salary en- 
hancement program for all 
teachers; 

• increase state aid so that 
the state would pay 50 
percent of the total state- 
wide expenditures from 
state and local (excluding 
federal) tax revenues for 
public elementary and 
secondary education; 

• support legislation to up- 
date the teacher certifica- 
tion process and to assess 
prospective teachers for 
job-related competencies 
and subject knowledge; 

• develop a grant to support 
kindergarten through 12th 
grade programs to prevent 
school dropouts; 

• expand the number of 
school districts which offer 
extended-day (four hours 
or more) kindergarten 
programs; 

• develop and implement 
Connecticut's Mastery 
Test Program in Grades 4, 
6 and 8; and 

• provide statewide incen- 
tives to integrate the public 
schools and reduce racial 
isolation. 
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Baseline for planning: 
Transition from 
1986-1989 

Reform efforts since 1986 
have produced positive re- 
sults; indicators have begun 
to signal improvement. 

• Since 1986-87 new fund- 
ing from the Education En- 
hancement Act (EEA) has 
significantly reduced 
disparities among school 
districts. In 1984-85 there 
was a 70 percent disparity 
in per pupil expenditures 
between school districts at 
the 95th and 5th percen- 
tiles. In 1987-88 this dis- 
parity was reduced to 52.3 
percent — the smallest 
ever recorded. 

• Beginning in 1 989-90, the 
historic Education Cost 
Sharing (ECS) Grant 
consolidated the EEA and 
Guaranteed Tax Base 
grants and will add annu- 
ally to this base. A contin- 
ued reduction in disparities 
in per pupil expenditures is 
anticipated. 

• A statewide minimum 
starting salary for teachers 
and funds for salary en- 
hancement — so that 
teachers' salaries are 
competitive with other 
occupations — resulted in 
Connecticut moving from 

1 3th to second place 
among states in average 
teacher salaries. 



• By 1 987 the median start- 
ing salary of teachers 
($20,712) was only 9.6 
percent below the average 
starting salaries of other 
occupations requiring 
similar training. This rep- 
resents a sharp reduction 
from the 21 .5 percent 
difference in 1985. 

• On July 1 , 1989, new and 
more rigorous certification 
standards became effec- 
tive for all beginning and 
experienced teachers. 

• New, rigorous standards 
for entering the teaching 
profession have resulted 
in more and more highly 
qualified individuals 
choosing to consider and 
pursue a career in educa- 
tion. Department analyses 
of the state's essential skill 
examination for prospec- 
tive teachers, CONN- 
CEPT, show positive 
trends. The pass rate has 
steadily improved: The 
percentage of individuals 
who met the CONNCEPT 
requirement on the first 
attempt has advanced 
from 62.9 percent in 1985- 
86 to 82.4 percent in 
1988-89. 

• By the fall of 1987,32 
school districts offered all- 
day or extended-day 
kindergarten programs to 
at least some children, 
compared to 25 districts 
in1985. 



• Connecticut's annual Mas- 
tery Testing Program 
began in 1 985 for fourth 
grade students. In 1986 
sixth and eighth graders 
were also tested in read- 
ing, writing and mathemat- 
ics; testing has been done 
annually since then. The 

1 989 results of the Con- 
necticut Mastery Test 
demonstrate an encourag- 
ing pattern of broad-based 
incremental growth in 
student achievement. 
Compared with the initial 
year of testing, the 1989 
results show a steady 
increase in the percentage 
of students above the re- 
medial standard in each 
grade level on all three 
subtests. 

• In order to meet new stan- 
dards for graduation man- 
dated for students in the 
class of 1 988, more than 
two-thirds of the state's 
high schools had to re- 
quire more courses in 
mathematics, social stud- 
ies, arts and vocational 
education. Nearly half had 
to require more science 
courses. 

• On the College Board's 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT), Connecticut stu- 
dents show a rare combi- 
nation of a high participa- 
tion rate and relatively 
high scores. In 1989, for 
the eighth consecutive 
year, the state had the 
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greatest number of high 
school students taking 
the test. Connecticut 
students' verbal scores 
have consistently ex- 
ceeded the national aver- 
age and math scores have 
been close to the national 
average. 

For students, Connecti- 
cut schools continue to pro- 
vide opportunities which 
compare favorably with other 
states. 

• Connecticut's high school 
graduation rate (78.2% in 
1 988) reached the highest 
level of the decade; it con- 
sistently exceeds national 
averages and has im- 
proved steadily since 
1980. 

• In 1988 the highest per- 
centage of graduates ever 
(52.3%) went on to four- 
year colleges and univer- 
sities; overall, 71 .9 percent 
of public school graduates 
pursued some form of 
postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

• Statewide mastery of 
basic skills in reading, 
writing and mathematics 
has improved consistently 
for most fourth, sixth and 
eighth graders as shown 
by the results of the 
Connecticut Mastery 
Tests. 

• In addition, when com- 
pared with student per- 



formance nationwide — 
using a norm-referenced 
analysis of Connecticut's 
Mastery Test results — 
the average Connecticut 
student ranks in the upper 
third of the nation's stu- 
dents in three of four 
areas compared. 

There are other Indica- 
tors, however, which demon- 
strate that we have not al- 
ways succeeded in reaching 
our objectives. 

• Racial, ethnic and eco- 
nomic isolation of students 
persists; reports presented 
to the Board in January 
1988 and April 1989 docu- 
mented growing ethnic 
and racial isolation of 
schoolchildren and rein- 
forced the fundamental 
principle that integrated 
education is an essential 
component of quality 
education. 

• The Connecticut Mastery 
Tests have identified sub- 
stantial needs for remedial 
programs, and statewide 
analyses show disparity in 
outcomes among the 
state's subgroups of stu- 
dents. Across all grades 
tested in 1987, an average 
of 73.5 percent of white 
students met state reme- 
dial standards on all three 
subtests, compared to 
36.3 percent of black 
students and 29.7 percent 
of Hispanic students. An 
indicator of a student's 



economic status — partici- 
pation in free or reduced- 
price lunch programs — 
was first analyzed in 
relationship to student 
achievement in reporting 
the 1987 test results. The 
economic status of a child 
showed a strong relation- 
ship with the child's aca- 
demic achievement. Only 
39.7 percent of fourth 
grade students from back- 
grounds of poverty met the 
remedial standard, com- 
pared to 71 .3 percent of 
all other fourth grade 
children tested. These 
results are consistent for 
students in Grades 6 and 
8 as well. 

• The disparity in graduation 
rates among white, black 
and Hispanic students 
continues to be unac- 
ceptably large. The differ- 
ence in graduation rates 
for white students (82.5%) 
and black students 
(61.1%) did not change 
between 1984 and 1987. 
The graduation rate of 
both white and black 
students improved by 0.1 
percentage point. The 
1987 graduation rate for 
Hispanic students was 
48.2 percent, an increase 
from 45.9 percent in 
1984. 

• For those young adults 
who do not complete their 
high school education, the 
unemployment rate contin- 
ues to be double that for 
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high school graduates, in 
1987, vtith statewide 
unemployment reaching a 
historic low of 3.3 percent, 
the 16- to 19-year-old 
unemployment rate was 
1 1 .1 percent; for gradu- 
ates of local and regional 
high schools, the unem- 
ployment rate was 5.2 
percent; and graduates of 
the Regional Vocational- 
Technical School System 
experienced a remarkably 
low unemployment rate of 
2.4 percent. 

Trends through 1989 
focus our concerns on stu- 
dents at risk of educational 
failure and on reducing 
disparities in achievement 
and educational outcomes 
which continue for certain 
groups of Connecticut 
students. 

During the past five years, 
schools have been asked to 
respond to changing social 
conditions in ways and to a 
degree that are unprece- 
dented. The depth and 
breadth of the problems which 
need to be addressed — 
AIDS, substance abuse 
prevention, child welfare, child 
care, truancy — go beyond 
the sole responsibility of the 
public educational system. 
The Department and the 
schools have responded to 
broader human service needs 
by forging new and creative 
interagency cooperative ap- 
proaches. This Comprehen- 
sive Plan sets revised five- 



year objectives for each of the 
Board's eight policy goals to 
promote interagency coordi- 
nation of human sen/ices for 
children and families as an 
underlying strategy for im- 
proving educational out- 
comes. 

This plan acknowledges 
that some of the trends in 
socioeconomic factors which 
impede student success are 
beyond the scope of the 
school's primary role to 
educate. To ensure success 
for all public school students 
will require a renewed dis- 
cussion of the role of schools 
in our communities relative 
to the changing needs of 
students. 

The limitations of the 
historic pattern of five hours 
of instruction per day for 1 80 
school days per year are in- 
creasingly apparent. The 
successful results of early and 
sustained intervention — 
necessary to support healthy 
growth and development — 
have been extensively docu- 
mented. A public policy 
debate and response will 
consider extended school 
days and an extended schoo! 
year. 

Renewed efforts to im- 
prove learning opportunities 
for students at risk form a cor- 
nerstone of the State Board's 
1991-1995 Comprehensive 
Plan and represent a priority 
in the Board's strategy for 
implementation. 



BeyonJ 1990: 
Enrollment projections 
and assumptions in 
school participation 

Improvement in student 
performance is related, in 
part, to the characteristics and 
the diverse learning needs of 
the students to be served by 
the state's public schools. 
What projections about state- 
wide enrollment and trends in 
school participation have 
been made for the first half of 
the 1990s and beyond? 

Connecticut has the 
fourth oldest population 
among the states, primarily 
because of its very small 
number of children. After 
experiencing a sharp decline 
(31%) in cur youth population 
since 1971 , total statewide 
public school enrollment 
(which bottomed out in 1989- 
1990 at 464,445 students) is 
expected to increase steadily, 
reaching 562,000 in the year 
2002. The percentage of 
students attending nonpublic 
schools is assumed to remain 
relatively stable in the near 
term, at approximately 12 
percent of the state's resident 
students. In 1988, 68,559 
Connecticut residents were 
enrolled in the nonpublic 
schools. 

Highlights from the State 
Department of Education 
report Connecticut Enrollment 
Projections to the Year 2005 
(September 1989) include: 
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Kindergarten enrollment is 
projected to increase from 
the 1988 level of 38,538 
to more than 45,000 in 
1995. 

Elementary enrollment 
(Grades K-5) is expected 
to increase steadily 
through 1997, peaking at 
21 percent above the 1988 
level of 219,528. 

Enrollment of minority 
students is projected to in- 
crease from 23.6 percent 
in 1988 to 30.9 percent of 
the public school popula- 
tion by 2005. Hispanic 
students (9.2 percent of 
public school enrollment in 
1 988) are expected to be 
the predominant minority 
group (13.7 percent of the 
total school enrollment) by 
2004. 

High school enrollment, 
which had declined to 
132,037 in 1988, is ex- 
pected to decrease by 
more than seven percent 
(9,800 more students) 
through 1991, then in- 
crease steadily through 
2005. 



The deciiiiv- in the number 
of high rxho:'< seniors, 
which began m 1975, will 
continue to a low of about 
26,600 in 1993, leaving a 
smaller supply of gradu- 
ates for colleges and 
employers. 



• Significant numbers of 
Connecticut students 
leave school before ob- 
taining a diploma. Be- 
tween September 1987 
and September 1988, 
9,958 students left high 
school, which represents 
an attrition rate of 7.1 
percent. If the current 
attrition rate is projected 
fonward, by 1994 more 
students could be drop- 
ping out of high school 
than graduating and enter- 
ing the labor martlet, 
exclusive of students 
continuing to postsecon- 
dary education. 



Other trends anticipated 
to continue through the begin- 
ning of the new decade in- 
clude the following: 

• more children will partici- 
pate in prekindergarten 
eariy childhood programs; 

• more students will attend 
summer school, as sum- 
mer learning opportunities 
for both remedial work and 
enrichment continue to be 
developed by school 
leadership; 

• more children will come to 
school with limited English 
proficiency; and 

• more children whose fami- 
lies have incomes near or 
below the poverty level will 
be attending school. 



"Two Connecticuts" 
continue into the 
1990s... 

Connecticut continues to 
be among the wealthiest of 
states. The per capita per- 
sonal income of the state's 
population has consistently 
been ranked first or second in 
the country over the past few 
years. This Connecticut is the 
most advantaged citizenry in 
the United States. 

The other Connecticut is 
sorely and remarkably disad- 
vantaged. Our three largest 
cities continue to rank among 
the poorest in the nation. 
Every other child in Hartford, 
New Haven and Bridgeport 
lives in poverty. Statewide, 
over one in ten children are 
poor. The fastest growing 
segment of Connecticut's 
population living in poverty is 
children under the age of five. 

Poverty has a clear and 
immediate effect on learning. 
Children from economically 
disadvanti^qed backgrounds 
may often coinc tc school 
hungry, sick, homeless or 
abused — and, if so, are likely 
to have problems in school. 
Children who live in poverty 
are much more likely to be at 
risk of school failure and 
dropping out of school than 
children from less impover- 
ished homes. 

At the September 1989 
National Education Summit 
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convened by President 
George Bush, Governor 
William A. O'Neill stated that 
Connecticut's most pressing 
educational problem is "edu- 
cating the least-advantaged 
students.- Improvement in 
the achievement of all stu- 
dents will inherently mean 
overcoming the persistent 
differences in the achieve- 
ments of advantaged and 
disadvantaged students. 

The increasing racial, 
ethnic and economic isolation 
of Connecticut* s schoolchil- 
dren has been well docu- 
mented over the past few 
years. Nearly 80 percent of 
the state's minority students 
live in 1 4 of the state's 1 66 
school districts. Given the 
distribution of wealth in the 
state — a situation in which 
many of the children living in 
poverty are minorities — 
these 14 school districts also 
enroll 81 percent of the chil- 
dren whose families are 
eligible to receive welfare 
benefits. As of 1988, 20 
school districts had minority 
populations exceeding 15 
percent. Recent initiatives by 
the State Board of Education, 
the Connecticut General 
Assembly and Governor 
O'Neill to reduce racial, ethnic 
and economic isolation of 
schoolchildren provide a 
strengthened foundation for 
this five-year plan. 

A third example of the 
stark reality of the two Con- 
necticuts is the unprece- 



dented increase in the num- 
ber and the severity of cases 
of child abuse and neglect 
being referred to the Depart- 
ment of Children and Youth 
Services. Referrals for the 
potential investigation of 
children's welfare rose from 
13,148 in 1983 to 16,804 in 
1985. In 1988, 20,354 chil- 
dren were referred, while the 
number of actual investiga- 
tions increased 10 percent 
from 1 987 to 1 988 alone. 
While child abuse and neglect 
occur in families of all socio- 
economic backgrounds, poor 
children are 5 times more 
likely to suffer from abuse and 
12 times more likely to suffer 
from neglect. Connecticut's 
child welfare system is being 
strained by this influx, and 
state government is respond- 
ing through an interagency 
Child Welfare Reform initia- 
tive. Educators have a major 
stake in continuing to support 
and participate in this Gover- 
nor's interagency initiative if 
we are to fulfill our mission of 
educating all our children. 

Connecticut's citizens, 
elected officials and educa- 
tors have become increas- 
ingly concerned about these 
trends. 



Addressing trends 

This plan addresses these 
concerns and calls for actions 
necessary to reduce barriers 
to successful learning. 



Highlights of the 1991- 
1 995 Comprehensive Plan 
include: 

• High expectations for 
student performance. 

This plan sets forth five 
goals which articulate high 
expectations for all of 
Connecticut's public 
school students, regard- 
less of their town of resi- 
dence, economic or social 
background or unique 
needs. Connecticut's 
1991-1995 Statewide Edu- 
cational Goals for Stu- 
dents describe the skills, 
knowledge and attributes 
needed for the changing, 
dynamic and interdepend- 
ent world our children will 
inherit. The five goals 
provide a comprehensive 
statement of the expecta- 
tions we have for students 
as a culmination of the 
public school experience. 

• Accountability for stu- 
dent performance. This 
plan calls for a respon- 
sible approach which 
employs strategies to 
assist school districts in 
setting their own high ex- 
pectations for student 
outcomes consistent with 
the five Statewide Educa- 
tional Goals for Students. 

The plan renews the 
State Board's commit- 
ment to assess compre- 
hensively and report 
statewide student per- 
formance and progress to 
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the public as an integral 
aspect of meeting its 
statutory responsibility 
to report on the condi- 
tion cf education and 
plan for future improve- 
ments of the public 
schools. 

Paralleling the state's 
approach to responsibility 
to the public, a new 
method for accountability 
calls for local school 
districts to systematically 
and comprehensively 
report, through school 
profiles and district pro- 
files, on Indicators of 
Success concerning 
student performance 
based on their local 
educational goals for 
students. 

• Strategies for prevention 
of school failure and re- 
moval of barriers to 
learning. This plan sets 
objectives for early sup- 
port and intervention for 
children with the most 
severe needs. It acknowl- 
edges the need for family 
support services and 
active parent/school part- 
nerships as prerequisites 
for enabling children to 
participate successfully in 
school. Early intervention 
and prevention ap- 
proaches are shared 
responsibilities among 
education and other 
family- and child-serving 
agencies. 



• Improvements in adult 
and vocational educa- 
tion. This plan calls for 
renewed efforts to better 
serve the multiple needs 
of Connecticut's under- 
educated, out-of-school 
youth and adults. Effec- 
tive literacy and employ- 
ment training programs 
will be essential in meeting 
the changing needs of 
both workers and employ- 
ers through the 1 990s and 
beyond. 

A new goal area has been 
added to articulate the 
Board's five-year objec- 
tives for the state's Re- 
gional Vocational-Techni- 
cal School System. 

• Opportunities for quality, 
integrated education. 

Five-year objectives for 
each of the plan's policy 
goals continue the com- 
mitment to pursuing com- 
prehensive initiatives for 
quality, integrated educa- 
tion for Connecticut stu- 
dents. 

Several features of the 
1991-1995 plan merit empha- 
sis. 

• The Board's five Statewide 
Educational Goals for Stu- 
dents have been strength- 
ened to express the high 
expectations we have for 
all students. The 1991- 
1995 goals have been 
revised to incorporate the 



skills, knowledge and 
attitudes embodied in the 
Board's Common Core of 
Learning — its standard of 
an educated citizen and 
statement of expectations 
for public secondary 
school graduates. (See 
Appendix B, page 72.) 

• The Board's Indicators of 
Success for the Statewide 
Educational Goals for Stu- 
dents focus on 16 student 
performance-based out- 
comes for the 1990s. 

• Seven goals and revised 
objectives continue from 
the 1986-1990 plan. The 
Board's five-year policy 
objectives have been 
substantially refocused. 

• The goal for early child- 
hood education has been 
restated and reordered as 
Goal III. 

• An eighth goal area has 
been added and incorpo- 
rated in this plan as Goal 
VII: To Improve the Deliv- 
ery of Quality Education 
and Occupation-Specific 
Training Below the Associ- 
ate Degree Level in Con- 
necticut's Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical School 
System. 

• In 1989 the Connecticut 
General Assembly en- 
acted legislation to trans- 
fer the Board's Division of 
Rehabilitation Services 
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(DRS) to the Department 
of Human Resources 
effective July 1, 1990.* 
Consequently, five-year 
policy direction is not 
included in this 1 991 -1 995 
plan as it was in previous 
Comprehensive Plans. 

• Extensive revisions have 
been proposed for the In- 
dicators of Success for 
each goal area, and data 
already available on a 
statewide basis have been 
formed into a more com- 
prehensive, systematic 
and reflective set of indica- 
tors to document trends, 
report progress and pro- 
vide state-level accounta- 
bility to the public. 



Indicators of Success 

This Comprehensive Plan 
incorporates a unique, sys- 
tematic approach to measur- 
ing progress through 1995 in 
meeting the plan's goals and 
objectives. This system of 
identifying and monitoring 
trends — the Indicators of 
Success — is continued from 
the 1986-1990 plan. During 
the past few years, the State 
Department of Education staff 
has worked to develop im- 



* Editor's note: This move was delayed by 
legislation enacted in May 1990 which 
made the transfer effective 60 days after 
the determination by the US. Department 
of Education that ttie Department of 
Human Resources meets all requirements 
to be the sole state agency to administer 
the state plan for vocational rehabilitation 
services. 



proved indicators to measure 
how well Connecticut's 
schools are succeeding in 
their mission — and how far 
the Board is moving toward 
achieving its own goals and 
objectives, indicators are 
reliable and valid statistics, 
measured overtime; they are 
easily understood and gener- 
ally sensitive to policy direc- 
tion. A statistic becomes an 
indicator if, in a policy context, 
it provides useful information 
about the health of our educa- 
tional system. This plan incor- 
porates a set of indicators of 
Success concerning student 
performance related to the 
1991-1995 Statewide Educa- 
tional Goals for Students. Fol- 
lowing each policy goal and 
its five-year objectives, there 
is also a set of indicators of 
Success for the goal area. 

Of the 87 indicators in this 
plan, 39 are carried fonward 
from the 1986-1990 plan; 14 
of these have been modified 
and updated. Forty-eight 
indicators have been written 
specifically to respond to 
revisions included in the 
Board's 1 991 -1 995 goals and 
objectives. During the devel- 
opment of the plan. Depart- 
ment staff and the Board's 
Advisory Committee consid- 
ered hundreds of alternatives 
for the indicators. The refine- 
ment of the sets of Indicators 
of Success for each of the 
plan's goal areas involved 
criteria such as a reasonable 
number of outcome meas- 
ures, statistical reliability and 
validity, availability of and 



access to statewide data, and 
estimates of the costs and 
policy benefits of additional 
statewide data collection and 
reporting. The vast majority 
of the indicators are based 
upon existing or planned data 
collection efforts. In several 
instances, statewide statistics 
available from other agencies 
— including the Connecticut 
Department of Health Serv- 
ices, Connecticut Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Commission and 
the federal government — will 
be used. 

The Indicators of Suc- 
cess balance the need for 
state-level public accountabil- 
ity and the cost and effort of 
state and local data collection. 
Where significant gaps exist 
in available statewide infor- 
mation, this plan calls for 
phasing in new data collection 
over the five-year period. 
Gaps currently exist in state- 
wide data to report on several 
Indicators of Success, includ- 
ing student participation in ex- 
tracurricular or cocurricular 
activities and physical fitness, 
student performance in busi- 
ness and office educational 
programs, summer school 
participation, school facilities 
and parental involvement. 

Connecticut's use of an 

Indicators of Success system 
to evaluate the state's goals 
for public education has 
received national attention. 
The Indicators continue to 
constitute an extremely impor- 
tant element of the 1991-1995 
Comprehensive Plan. 
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Use and 

implementation 
of the plan 

This five-year policy 
plan sets forth expectations 
and directions for the future. 
As with previous Comprehen- 
sive Plans, the Board and the 
Board's administrative arm, 
the State Department of 
Education, will use these 
policies in a variety of ways 
as implementation proceeds. 



Each year the Board and 
Department will- 

• assess progress in reach- 
ing the Board's goals and 
objectives; 

• engage in a process to set 
annual priorities for action; 

• design strategies and 
methods of implementa- 
tion for achieving the 
annual priorities; and 

• develop annual budget 
and legislative proposals 
for submission to the Gov- 
ernor and General Assem- 
bly which request re- 
sources and authorizing 
legislation to implement 
the Board's priorities, 
goals and objectives for 
the coming year. 

In addition, at the close of 
each fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment's managerial and pro- 



fessional staff are evaiu^ced 
in relation to their individual 
work objectives, and each 
manager prepares an overall 
summary of the year's major 
accomplishments in relation 
to the Board's goals and 
objectives. 

Department of Education 

resources will be targeted to 
support children in greatest 
need of educational improve- 
ment. A proposal for a De- 
partment of Education man- 
agement plan, including impli- 
cations for the Department's 
organization, is under devel- 
opment. Reorganization 
proposals will be considered 
within the context of the State 
Board of Education's 1991- 
1S95 Comprehensive Plan 
goals and objectives. 



Reporting progress 

The 1991-1995 Compre- 
hensive Plan calls for a re- 
newed emphasis on commu- 
nicating to the public expecta- 
tions and outcomes of Con- 
necticut's public school enter- 
prise. 

The Department of Edu- 
cation has reported statewide 
trends in the Board's Indica- 
tors of Success since 1985, 
as a part of the state's system 
of accountability to the public. 
Indicators of Success: A 
Report of Progress in Imple- 
menting the Goals and Objec- 



tives of Connecticufs Com- 
prehensive Plan is published 
by the Department in alter- 
nate years with the report 
Meeting the Challenge: The 
Condition of Education in 
Connecticut, which includes 
an update on the indicators as 
a separate chapter. In addi- 
tion, other evaluations and 
reports in specific program 
areas, such as special educa- 
tion, bilingual education and 
dropout prevention, will be 
produced on an ongoing 
basis. The Department's 
annual Statement of Activities 
will continue to report on 
specific activities, outcomes 
and accomplishments related 
to the 1991-1995 State Board 
goals and objectives. This 
document provides for an 
assessment of the impact De- 
partment activities have had 
on public education and/or 
internal Department opera- 
tions. 

The beneficiaries will be 
Connecticut's learners, both 
children and adults. 



Process used to 
develop this plan 

Developing the 1991-1995 
revision of the Comprehen- 
sive Plan was a dynamic, 
evolutionary process. 

The state Board of Edu- 
cation initiated the planning 
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process in December 1988. 
Board members reflected on 
the progress made in achiev- 
ing the 1986-1990 goals and 
objectives and reviewed plan 
updates suggested by the 
staff of the Department of 
Education. The Board sought 
to assess the relevance of its 
mission and goals for the 
1990s and to consider how 
the educational community 
could develop new strategies 
for school improvement and 
public accountability. In Janu- 
aiy 1 989 the Board adopted a 
planning timeline for prepara- 
tion of the revision; in Febru- 
ary 1 989 it established an 
Advisory Committee to pre- 
pare a proposed revision. 
Collectively, committee mem- 
bers contributed more than 
600 hours of study, review, 
discussion and debate as 
they formulated their five-year 
policy proposal. 

The State Board grate- 
fully acknowledges the major 
contributions made by its 22- 
member Advisory Committee 
for the 1991-1995 Revision of 
the Comprehensive Plan. This 
broad-based group of Con- 
necticut citizens included par- 
ents, teachers, school leaders 
and representatives of labor, 
business, industry and state- 
wide student and professional 
organizations (see Advisory 
Committee membership list 
on page 78). This panel of 
distinguished citizens was 
convened in April and held 



nine meetings through No- 
vember 1989. The charge to 
the committee was to pay 
specific attention to proposed 
plan revisions in the following 
areas: 

• Statewide Educational 
Goals for Students, paying 
particular attention to how 
the statements set expec- 
tations for quality, inte- 
grated education; and 

• Indicators of Success for 
each of the Board's goal 
areas. 

To assist them in complet- 
ing their task. Advisory Com- 
mittee members were pro- 
vided with extensive informa- 
tion on the statewide condi- 
tion of education. The com- 
mittee considered major stud- 
ies and reports which docu- 
ment trends, progress and 
statewide needs for improve- 
ment of educational services 
to Connecticut's children, 
youth and adults. References 
that were particularly useful 
for planning purposes in- 
cluded Meeting the Challenge 
(1986), Jobs for Connecticut's 
Future (1986), Indicators of 
Success (1987), Connecti- 
cut's Common Core of Learn- 
ing (^987), Connecticut: The 
State and Its Educational 
System (1988), Poverty and 
the Department of Education: 
A Report to the Governor's 
Human Services Cabinet 
(December 1988), The Con- 



necticut Continuum: Con- 
necticut's Commitment to the 
Teaching Profession (1988), 
Quality and Integrated Educa- 
tion: Options for Connecticut 
(1989) and reports on the re- 
sults of Connecticut's Mastery 
Tests and the implementation 
of the 1988 Education Cost 
Sharing (ECS) grant formula. 

The committee's discu s- 
sions were spirited and prob- 
ing. The debate focused on 
critical statewide needs for 
improving equity and excel- 
lence in education, for build- 
ing on our strengths and for 
targeting new strategies to 
achieve desired change. On 
the basis of its extensive re- 
view, analysis and delibera- 
tions, the Advisory Committee 
recommended a proposal to 
the State Board of Education 
for the 1991-1995 Compre- 
hensive Plan in November 
1989. 

Public comment on the 

draft of the Comprehensive 
PiLn was solicited from a wide 
variety of public and private 
organizations and from all the 
state's citizens. More than 
1 ,400 notices for public hear- 
ings were distributed among 
local school districts, business 
and labor organizations, other 
state agencies and profes- 
sional groups in November 
1989. Three public hearings 
(in Hartford, Norwich and 
Nonwalk) were held on Janu- 
ary 16 and 17, 1990. 
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The State Board of Edu- 
cation members considered 
public comments carefully 
when they discussed the plan 
revision at their February and 
March 1990 meetings. The 
Board adopted the 1 991 -1 995 
Comprehensive Plan on April 
4, 1990, prior to the beginning 
. of the first year (fiscal year 



1 990-1 991 ) of the new five- 
year period. 

The strategies and out- 
comes articulated in Con- 
necticut's Comprehensive 
Plan for Elementary, Secon- 
dary, Vocational, Career and 
Adult Education: A Policy 
Plan 1991-1995 are not all-in- 



clusive of the concerns and 
activities of the State Board of 
Education and the State De- 
partment of Education. They 
do, however, represent an 
expression of those statewide 
priority issues which will re- 
ceive focused energy and re- 
sources during the next five 
years. 
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statewide Educational Goals for Students 

1991-1995 



What is to be learned? 

What is to be taught? 

What expectations do 
we have of and for 
Connecticut students? 

These questions are 

central to the mission of the 
public schools. Connecticut's 
statement concerning the 
student outcomes of public 
education are reflected in the 
1991-1995 Statewide Educa- 
tional Goals for Students. 
The five goals, irvhich repre- 
sent a major revision of the 
1986-1990 goals, set forth the 
Board's expectations for all 
students, regardless of their 
town of residence, economic 
or social background or 
unique needs. 

The goals acknowledge 
the changing, dynamic and 
interdependent world our 



children will inherit. They 
build on the original Statewide 
Educational Goals for Stu- 
dents adopted by the State 
Board for the 1980-1985 
Comprehensive Plan. The 
goals emphasize mastery of 
foundation skills in communi- 
cation and computation and 
reinforce reasoning skills 
students will need in order to 
effectively use knowledge and 
experience — to analyze 
problems, challenge ideas, 
reflect, create and contribute 
to their world. 

The revised goals incor- 
porate the expected attitudes 
and attributes, skills and com- 
petencies, understandings 
and applications of knowledge 
embodied in ConnecticuVs 
Common Core of Learning, a 
policy adopted by the Board 
in 1987. There is a new 
emphasis on the skills neces- 
sary to locate information 



using computers and other 
technologies, the develop- 
ment of learning skills and the 
capacity for lifelong learning. 
The knowledge and under- 
standing necessary for 
healthy growth and physical 
fitness have been added. 
Statewide expectations for 
students' acquisition of knowl- 
edge have been clarified to 
incorporate history, social 
sciences, the creative and 
performing arts, literature and 
languages. The goals also 
reflect a new emphasis on 
global perspectives and 
issues. 

Together, these goals 
reflect the sum of experiences 
offered by a quality, inte- 
grated education. These are 
the expectations we have for 
all of Connecticut's public 
school students as a culmina- 
tion of the public school 
experience. 
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Statewide Educational Goals for Students 

1991-1995 



Goal One Students must be motivated to learn and to respond to the high expecta* 

tions of their parents, teachers and school administrators and to their own 
Motivation inherent need to grow and develop. Connecticut public school students will: 



to Learn 



develop self-understanding and a positive self-concept; 
understand and strive to fulfill their own personal aspirations; 
develop positive feelings of self-worth which contribute to self-reliance, 
responsible behavior, personal growth, health and safety; 
demonstrate strong motivation and persistence to learn; and 
exhibit an inquisitive attitude, open-mindedness and curiosity. 



Goal Two 

Mastery 
of the 

Basic Skills 



Proficiency in the basic skills is essential for acquiring knowledge and for 
success in our society. Connecticut public school students will: 

• leam to communicate effectively in speech and writing; 

• listen, view and read with understanding; 

• acquire knowledge of and ability in mathematics; 

• demonstrate skills necessary to locate and effectively use a variety of 
sources of information, including print materials, media, computers and other 
technology; 

• demonstrate decision-making, reasoning and problem-solving skills alone 
and in groups; and 

• demonstrate good study skills and skills necessary for lifelong learning. 



Goal Three 

Acquisition 
of Knowledge 



Acquiring knowledge leads to fuller realization of individual potential and 
contributes to responsible citizenship. Connecticut public school students will: 

• acquire the knowledge of science and technology, mathematics, history, 
social sciences, the creative and performing arts, literature and languages; 

• acquire the knowledge necessary to use computers and other technolo- 
gies for learning and problem solving; 

• acquire an understanding and appreciation of the values and the intellec- 
tual and artistic achievements of their culture and other cultures; and 

• take full advantage of opportunities to explore, develop and express their 
own uniqueness and creativity. 
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statewide Educational Goals for Students 

1991-1995 



Goal Four 

Competence 
in Life SItills 



As adults, students will be challenged to function successfully in multiple 
roles — as a citizen, family member, parent, worker and consumer. 
Connecticut public school students will: 

• demonstrate an ability to make informed career choices; 

• understand the responsibilities of family membership and parenthood; 

• demonstrate the ability to undertake the responsibilities of citizenship 
in their communities, in the state, in the nation and the world; 

• understand human growth and development, the functions of the body, 
human sexuality and the lifelong value of physical fitness; 

• understand and apply the basic elements of prope. nutrition, avoidance 
of substance abuse, prevention and treatment of illness and management 
of stress; 

• understand and develop personal goals and aspirations; and 

• upon completion of a secondary-level program, demonstrate the skills, 
knowledge and competence required for success in meaningful employ- 
ment, and be qualified to enter postsecondary education. 



Goal Five 

Understanding 

Society's 

Values 



As responsible citizens, students will enrich their family, community and 
culture and create equal opportunity for all persons to participate in and 
derive the benefits of their society. Connecticut public school students will: 

• respect and appreciate diversity; 

• understand the inherent strengths in a pluralistic society; 

• recognize the necessity for moral and ethical conduct in society; 

• understand and respond to the vital need for order under law; 

• acquire the knowledge to live in harmony with the environment, and 
actively practice conservation of natural resources; 

• re^oect the humanity they share with other people and live and work in 
hamnoi ry with others; 

• acquire and apply an understanding and appreciation of the values and 
achievements of their own culture and other cultures; and 

• show understanding of international issues which affect life on our 
planet and demonstrate skills needed to participate in a global society. 
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How will we know if these 
high expectations are being 
met? Statistical indicators for 
pfieasuring statewide progress 
in student performance have 
been incorporated in this plan 
since 1986. The Indicators 
of Success for 1991-1995 
will continue to provide the 
Board with a method of an- 
nually communicating to the 
public the status of student 
performance in Connecticut; 
specifically, what students 
know and are able to do. 

Reflecting the revised 
goals, new Indicators of 



Success have been incor- 
porated to measure trends 
in students' attitudes (self- 
esteem), behavior (physical 
fitness), health and higher- 
order skill mastery (rea- 
soning and problem- 
solving). 

Most assessment meth- 
ods and survey instruments 
necessary to report on the 
Indicators of Success are 
currently in place. Examples 
include the Connecticut 
Mastery Tests in Grades 4, 
6 and 8; the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress 



(NAEP); and annual collec- 
tions of information on 
attendance and graduation 
rates. New assessment 
methods scheduled to be 
implemented during 1991- 
1995 include assessments 
for high scn'^r*! level mathe- 
matics, science and the arts. 
This plan supports the need 
to replicate the 1989 state- 
wide survey concerning 
youth substance abuse con- 
ducted by the Connecticut 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Commission. 



indicators of Success 1991-1995 



An increase in school 
attendance of students 

An increase in student 
self-esteem 

^ An increase in student 
reading performance 

^ An increase in student 
writing performance 

^ An increase in student 
listening skills 

An increase in student 
mathematical skills 

An increase in student 
problem-solving and 
reasoning skills 



An increase in high 
school student ability to 
apply subject-area 
knowledge and under- 
standings 

An increase in the Con- 
necticut SAT scores at 
a rate greater than or 
equal to the national rate 

^ An increase in participa- 
tion in extrs.curricular or 
cocurricular activities 

^ An increase in the physi- 
cal fitness of students 

A decrease in the preva- 
lence of student use of 
alcohol, tobacco and 
drugs 



^ A decrease in the number 
of pregnancies and the in- 
cidence of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases among 
school-age youth 

^ A decrease in abusive 
student behavior toward 
other students, school per- 
sonnel or property 

^ An increase in the propor- 
tion of ninth graders who 
complete high school 

^ An increase in the propor- 
tion of secondary school 
graduates In civilian or 
military employment, 
postsecondary education 
or training programs 
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It is most important that 
we not only measure student 
performance and chart prog- 
ress, but also that we use this 
information to make more 
informed decisions for school 
and program improvement. 
Decisions made by policy 
makers at the state and local 
levels to design strategies for 
change form the essence of 
good planning. 

The comprehensive plan- 
ning process serves the 
purposes of two state laws. 
The first, Section 10-4(c) of 
the Connecticut General 
Statutes, requires the State 
Board of Education to develop 
a plan for its own operations. 
The second. Section 10- 
220(b}, requires local and 
regional boards of education 
to develop local statements of 
goals which are consistent 
with the statewide goals for 
education developed by the 
State Board of Education 
under Section 10-4(c). 

This system for goal 
setting at both the state and 
local levels assists the State 
Board of Education in fulfilling 
its statutory responsibility to 
provide each student with 
''equal access to a suitable 
program of educational expe- 
riences" in a coordinated and 
consistent manner statewide. 
Elements of the state and 
local processes for setting 
and pursuing educational 
goals for students include the 
following: 



• the Board's statewide 
goals form the basis for 
local goals which are 
developed by local and 
regional boards of educa- 
tion (and which the Com- 
missioner of Education 
must review and approve 
every five years); 

• local boards of education 
are required by statuie to 
develop student objectives 
in terms of specific expec- 
tations for students' skills, 
knowledge and compe- 
tence which are based 
upon the goals it has 
established; 

• assessment programs, 
both statewide and local, 
measure student achieve- 
ment and performance — 
progress, success and 
needs for improvement; 
and 

• superintendents must 
annually attest to the 
Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that program offerings 
and instruction are based 
on stated educational 
goals and student objec- 
tives. 

Thus, instruction in the state's 
public schools reflect the 
goals established by the State 
Board of Education. 

A new element is to be 

added to the current state and 
local system of accountability 
as part of this 1991-1995 



plan. Building upon the 
existing state-level structure 
of responsibility and ac- 
countability to the public, one 
of the new five-year objec- 
tives (see objective 9 of Board 
policy Goal VIII, To Report on 
the Condition of Education, 
page 63) will require school 
districts to report annually to 
the public progress on the in- 
dicators of success for their 
educational goals for stu- 
dents. The design of school 
profiles and district profiles 
will give consideration to 
information such as the 
following: 

• student attendance; 

• performance on Connecti- 
cut Mastery Tests; 

• performance on norm- 
referenced tests and/or 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests; 

• graduation (and dropout) 
rates; and 

- • high school graduates' 
follow-up status. 



The primary purpose of 
such a requirement is to com- 
municate to parents and the 
public comprehensive infor- 
mation concerning student 
achievement and the out- 
comes of public education. 
This is a critical form of public 
accountability. By incorporat- 
ing a systematic local ap- 
proach which parallels state- 
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wide Indicators of Success, 
the State Board of Education 
and local school districts 
continue to share the respon- 
sibility to monitor and report 
progress and results on a 
regular basis. 

The 1991-1995 Indicators 
of Success, both statewide 
and locally, identify significant 
areas of student performance. 
They take the pulse of the 
student body and inform 
policy makers of the relative 
health of the educational 
system. Traditionally, the 
Indicators have been stated 
as desired "increases" or 
"decreases" in performance 
over time. They tell us if 
we are headed in the right 
direction toward meeting 
our goals. 



A refinement in the use of 
the Indicators of Success Is 
called for as a renewed way 
of setting expectations for 
student performance and 
outcomes. A new objective 
has been incorporated (see 
objective 1 1 of Board policy 
Goal VIII, To Report on the 
Condition of Education, page 
64) in this plan. The purpose 
is to establish numerical 
standards against which 
progress can be measured, to 
set numerical targets to be 
attained during the five-year 
period, and to report annually 
on progress toward reaching 
the targets. 

A process will be initiated 
to develop consensus recom- 
mendations for annual review 
and approval by the Board. 



Within the 16 Indicators of 
Success, the initial focus will 
be on academic performance 
indicators — on which 
schools have the greatest 
impact and are most account- 
able to the public. 



For the past decade, 
ConnecticuVs leaders have 
acknowledged the need to set 
goals and measure educa- 
tional performance. Recent 
national discussions of this 
need have reinforced the 
value of periodically reviewing 
— and renewing our commit- 
ment to — educational goals 
for students. Articulating 
these goals focuses our 
collective energy toward a 
shared, broad-based vision of 
teaching and learning. 
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Board Goals, Objectives and 
Indicators of Success 
1991-1995 



How the State Board of Education proposes to target its statewide efforts within the 
state/local partnership is rejected in the eight policy goals (and the objectives which sup- 
port them) articulated in this Comprehensive Plan. These goals and objectives identify 
the priorities for the Department of Education in the coming five years. (See pages 21 to 
64 of this plan.) 



Goal 9 To Ensure Equity for All Children 

Goal II To Improve the Effectiveness of Teachers and Teaching 



G oa I III To Ensure Access to Developmentally Appropriate 
Early Childhood Programs and Services for 
All Young Children and Their Families 



Goal IV To Improve Skills for Future Employment 

Goal V To Improve and Expand Adult Education Programs 

Goal VI To Improve the Quality of Instruction and Curriculum 



Goal VII To Improve the Delivery of Quality Education and Occupation- 
Specific Training Below the Associate Degree Level in 
Connecticut's Regional Vocational-Technical School System 



Goal V 1 1 1 To Report on the Condition of Education in Connecticut 



Challenge for Excellence 
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To Ensure Equity for All Children 



Money alone cannot 
guarantee a good education; 
competence, creativity and 
commitment are essential to 
providing a quality learning 
experience. Adequate fund- 
ing, however, is a critical 
element in each school dis- 
trict's ability to offer each of 
its students the opportunity 
to learn, to grow, to flourish. 

The Stale Board of Edu- 
cation remains committed to 
the principle (identified as a 
major objective of the 1986- 
1990 Comprehensive Plan) 
that the state should pay at 
least 50 percent of the total 
statewide expenditures from 
state and local tax revenues 
for public elementary and 
secondary education in Con- 
necticut. 

Substantial progress 

toward achieving this objec- 
tive has been made. As a 
proportion of the total state, 
local and federal expenditures 
for public education, the state 
share of education spending 



had grown from 39.2 percent 
in 1985-86 to 44.7 percent 
(projected) in 1989-90 — in 
just four years. 

Distributing state educa- 
tion funds in a way that takes 
into consideration school 
districts' wealth and educa- 
tional need also is essential in 
ensuring equity for all chil- 
dren. According to the De- 
cember 1988 report Poverty 
and the Department of Eduoa- 
tion, Connecticut's wealthiest 
towns are 20 times as wealthy 
as its poorest towns; wealth in 
the state ranges from six 
towns with less than $50,000 
per need student in property/ 
income wealth to five towns 
with more than $1 niillion per 
noed student.* Such dispari- 
ties clearly affect towns' 
relative abilities to provide 
quality educational opportuni- 
ties; to lessen these dispari- 
ties, the state must continue 
to direct more aid to needier 
towns. This is the goal of the 
new Education Cost Sharing 
Grant, which also uses Con- 



necticut Mastery Test data as 
a determinant of educational 
need in its finance equaliza- 
tion formula. Other state 
education grants also are 
based, in part, on districts' 
wealth and educational need. 

While equalization of 
funding continues to be criti- 
cal, educational equity also 
means that all students will 
have the opportunity to learn 
in an environment that ac- 
tively affirms the value of all 
individuals and celebrates 
human diversity. A multicultu- 
ral learning environment is, by 
definition, an integral part of a 
quality education. Yet, racial 
and economic isolation is a 
reality in Connecticut commu- 
nities and, therefore, in Con- 
necticut schools. In October 
1988, almost 72 percent of 
white students attended 
public schools with less than 
10 percent minority enroll- 
ment, while over 32 percent of 
minority students attended 
public schools with more than 
90 percent minority enroll- 



* "A/eed students" reflects the number of students in regular programs plus additional counts for children in low-income 
families and additional counts for students who score below the remedial standard of the statewide mastery tests. "Town 
weafth^is based on that town's Equalized Net Grand List per need student and on its relative per capita Income. (Defini- 
tions are derived from Public Act 88-358, the law which established the Education Cost Sharing Grant.) 
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ment. In the state's five large 
cities, 76.2 percent of all 
students were members of a 
minority group; in Hartford, 
the figure was 91 .3 per- 
cent. 

Most fundamentally, 

students must be in school — 
healthy, attentive and able to 
participate in programs as 
ifully as possible — in order to 
achieve as learners and as 
citizens. The economic im- 
perative, alone, Is striking. 
Individuals who earn a high 
school diploma have more 
career and economic opportu- 
nities than those who do not: 
Jobs for Connecticut's Future 



(1986) reported that, in Con- 
necticut in 1985, the unem- 
ployment rate for those who 
had completed high school 
was 4.8 percent, while the un- 
employment rate for those 
who had completed only 
Grades 9, 1 0 or 1 1 was 1 5.8 
percent. The benefits of a 
high school education are 
equally important to the larger 
community: A well-educated 
work force is essential to Con- 
necticut's increasingly high- 
technology, service-oriented 
economy. 

Aids, substance abuse, 
teenage pregnancy, suicide, 
homelessness, hunger, ne- 



glect and abuse confront 
Connecticut students every 
day. The State Board of Edu- 
cation IS committed to working 
with other agencies and or- 
ganizations to overcome the 
effects of these problems by 
supporting Connecticut fami- 
lies and assisting Connecticut 
students to stay — and suc- 
ceed — in school. 

The objectives developed 
in support of this goal address 
the full range of equity con- 
cerns: from the equitable dis- 
tribution of resources to 
support for learners with a 
variety of personal and edu- 
cational needs. 
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State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To provide statewide in- 
centives for integrating 
ttie public schools and re- 
ducing racial isolation 
among school districts by 
improving each district's 
capacity to provide each 
child with equal educa- 
tional opportunity through 
the expansion of interdis- 
trict cooperative, summer 
school, staff develop- 
ment, early childhood 
education and other 
programs. 

2. To develop, in coopera- 
tion with appropriate 
groups and organizations, 
a set of new state aid 
programs to support 
interdistrict school pro- 
grams that promote 
racial/ethnic and eco- 
nomic integration. 

3. To ensure nondiscrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, 
gender and handicap and 
to reduce racial isolation 
within and among school 
systems by: 

a. strengthening volun- 
tary interdistrict coop- 
eration — with spe- 
cial emphasis on pro- 



grams and schools c. 
that promote quality, 
integrated education 
— by (1) providing 
financial incentives 
for educational pro- 
grams and services, 
(2) continuing sup- 
port for regional edu- 
cational service d. 
centers and (3) pro- 
moting public aware- 
ness of the advan- 
tages of interdistrict 
cooperation in meet- 
ing educational 
needs and ensuring 
quality, cost-effective 
programs; 

e. 

b. reissuing guidelines 
forintergroup rela- 
tions and providing 
technical assistance 
to teachers, adminis- 
trators and other 
school personnel so 
that they may elimi- 
nate bias and stere- 
otyping in instruc- 
tional materials, f. 
stress the positive 
contributions that all 
individuals can make 
in our society and 
assist each student 
to develop a positive 
self-image; 



developing training 
units to increase the 
State Department of 
Education staff's 
awareness of dis- 
criminatory and 
nondiscriminatory 
practices; 

providing information 
and technical assis- 
tance to teachers, 
parents and commu- 
nity groups to in- 
crease their aware- 
ness of the need for 
equity for women and 
girls; 

ensuring access to 
all suitable programs 
for educationally 
handicapped stu- 
dents, stressing 
abilities instead of 
disabilities and devel- 
oping positive self- 
images and mutual 
respect; 

providing technical 
assistance to local 
school districts in the 
identification, assess- 
ment and placement 
of limited-English- 
proficient students in 
order to improve the 
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quality of their educa- 
tion; 

g. providing for each 
child identifiable, 
adequate and appro- 
priate services such 
as transportation and 
health, as provided 
by law, and encour- 
aging the provision, 
through appropriate 
agencies, of guid- 
ance and career 
counseling, the 
services of a social 
worker, and school 
psychologist, speech 
and hearing services, 
and nutrition and 
child-care services; 

h. monitoring and pro- 
viding technical as- 
sistance, including 
staff training and in- 
structional resources 
in food service man- 
agement and nutri- 
tion education, to all 
child nutrition pro- 
grams; 

i. initiating, maintaining 
and expanding non- 
profit food service 
programs for children 
in day-care centers. 
Head Start facilities, 
family day-care 
homes and after- 
school centers; 

and 



j. increasing the per- 
centage of students 
who graduate from 
high schools each 
year and reporting on 
the foilow-up status 
of students. 

4. To increase state aid for 
education so that the 
state will pay at least 50 
percent of the total state- 
wide expenditures from 
state and local (excluding 
federal) tax revenues for 
public elementary and 
secondary education. 

5. To monitor the impact 
of the Education Cost 
Sharing Grant on school 
finance equalization and 
to refine the grant formula 
as needed. 

6. To review and revise, if 
needed, all major cate- 
gorical grants and to 
monitor their impact on 
school finance equaliza- 
tion. 

7. To employ financial in- 
centives to expand the 
School Breakfast Pro- 
gram to children enrolled 
in local school districts 
who are in the greatest 
need of a nutritious 
breakfast at school. 

8. To continue to implement 
and (when appropriate) 



expand, through the state 
grant and extra technical 
assistance, the Priority 
School District program, 
which serves those dis- 
tricts with the greatest 
demonstrated need to 
improve student achieve- 
ment, enhance educa- 
tional opportunities 
and reduce the dropout 
rate. 

9. To participate in the de- 
velopment and implemen- 
tation of interagency 
strategies to support 
students at risk of aca- 
demic failure and drop- 
ping out of school, youth 
substance abuse preven- 
tion, youth pregnancy 
prevention and strategies 
which support family 
preservation and co- 
ordinate community 

and college resources 
for children and fam- 
ilies. 

1 0. To support and evaluate 
programs for youth at risk 
of school failure, including 
compensatory education, 
bilingual education, 
summer school. Priority 
School District and drop- 
out prevention grant 
programs. 

1 1 . To evaluate programs for 
special education stu- 
dents by: 
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a. profiling the state- 
wide demographic 
characteristics of 
special education 
students; 

b. examining the trends 
in expenditures for 
special education; 
and 

c. assessing the state- 
wide skill-level 
achievement, atti- 



tudes and attributes 
of students receiving 
special education 
services. 

1 2. To report on trends and 
needs for improvement 
in students' accom- 
plishments by analyzing 
student outcome data 
by gender, race/ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status 
and type of community 
within a context of 



relevant demographic 
and economic 
trends. 

13. To report on the com- 
ponents of equal educa- 
tional opportunity: (1) 
access, (2) staff and 
material resources, 
(3) program, (4) assess- 
ment of outcomes, 
(5) remedial education 
and (6) funding. 



Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



A decrease in the dispar- 
ity in participation in edu- 
cational programs among 
the state's subgroups of 
students (by race/ethnic- 
ity, gender, school dis- 
trict, parental income and 
similar subgroups) 

A decrease in the dispar- 
ity in educational out- 
comes among the state's 
subgroups of students (by 
race/ethnicity, gender, 
school district, parental 
income and similar sub- 
groups) 



An increase in the per- 
centage of students edu- 
cated in racially/ethnically 
integrated settings 

A decrease in the dispar- 
ity among districts of 
regular program teaching 
staff per need pupil 

A decrease in the dispar- 
ity among school districts 
of regular program 
expenditure per need 
pupil 



A decrease in the dispar- 
ity among districts in both 
starting and midcareer 
salaries 

A decrease in the dispar- 
ity in school tax rates 
raised from local property 
taxes 

^ An increase in the per- 
centage of AFDC-eligible 
students participating in 
school breakfast pro- 
grams 
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To Improve the Effectiveness 
of Teachers and Teaching 



The teacher is the key to 
student learning. 

It is therefore critical that 
we ensure that only highly 
qualified educators are teach- 
ing Connecticut's students. 
To do this, Connecticut has 
initiated significant reforms in 
recent years to redesign the 
certification system, provide 
support for and testing of 
student and beginning teach- 
ers, and require continuing 
professional development of 
experienced teachers. It is 
now essential that in the 
coming years these new 
standards for the teaching 
profession are implemented 
consistently and effectively, 
monitored closely, and re- 
vised and strengthened 
when needed. 

Renewed emphasis on 

teacher standards reinforces 
the intrinsic value of teaching 
— the importance to the com- 
munity, and the satisfaction to 
the teacher, of hel^. ing young 
people to learn, to grow and to 
achieve. However, in order to 
attract talented individuals into 
teaching — and to make it 



possible for them to remain in 
education — it is essential 
that the teaching profession 
be financially rewarding and 
competitive with other occu- 
pations. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to new statewide stan- 
dards for both prospective 
and experienced teachers, 
the state's efforts to 
strengthen the teaching pro- 
fession have included en- 
hancement of teacher sala- 
ries, with the objective of 
raising salaries to a level 
competitive with other profes- 
sional occupations. Both 
factors in the equation — 
standards and salaries — 
must continue to receive ap- 
propriate emphasis. 

The State Board of Edu- 
cation also strongly supports 
efforts to attract more minority 
men and women into the 
teaching profession. In the 
fall of 1 988, just 6.3 percent of 
professional staff members in 
Connecticut public schools — 
compared to 23.7 percent of 
the state's public school 
students — were members of 
minority groups. By 2005, the 
proportion of minority stu- 



dents is projected to be ap- 
proximately 30.9 percent. An 
integrated learning environ- 
ment is an integral part of a 
quality education, and it is 
important that Connecticut's 
teaching force reflect the 
racial and ethnic diversity of 
the state's student population. 

Projected trends in 

teacher supply and demand 
suggest that the state's edu- 
cation reform initiatives will 
have a significant impact on 
the quality of teaching in 
Connecticut classrooms. 
According to Department of 
Education analyses, Con- 
necticut schools will have to 
fill approximately 3,000 pro- 
fessional staff positions each 
year from 1 990 through 2000. 
Thus, during the period ad- 
dressed by this Comprehen- 
sive Plan (1991-1995), the 
potential exists for some 
15,000 individuals to enter 
teaching in Connecticut hav- 
ing met the state's new, and 
more demanding, standards 
for teachers. 

To begin teaching in a 

Connecticut classroom, a pro- 
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spective teacher must earn an 
initial educator certificate. 
This is granted to individuals 
who have met the standards 
of the teacher preparation 
program which they attended 
and of the two state-admini- 
stered testing programs. The 
Connecticut Competency 
Examination for Prospective 
Teachers (CONNCEPT) 
ensures that prospective 
teachers have essential skills 
in reading, writing and mathe- 
matics. TheCONNTENT 
examination assesses 
whether prospective teachers 
have the content knowledge 
critical to their subject spe- 
cialization. 

In addition, students 
enrolled in teacher prepara- 
tion programs in Connecticut 
colleges and universities are 
provided valuable support 
through the Cooperating 
Teacher Program. In this 
program, veteran teachers 
work with student teachers in 
their first classroom experi- 
ences. 

A beginning teacher who 
is issued an initial educator 
certificate must participate in 
the Beginning Educator Sup- 
port and Training (BEST) 
Program. The new teacher is 
assigned a mentor teacher 
and is assessed throughout 
the year on his or her class- 
room performance. Mentors 



are specially trained, experi- 
enced teachers who serve as 
resources and role models 
while assisting new teachers 
to improve their skills in the 
areas of planning, classroom 
management, instruction and 
assessment of student prog- 
ress. Six trained assessors 
conduct independent class- 
room observations of each 
beginning teacher using the 
Connecticut Competency 
Instrument, which identifies 
10 areas essential to effective 
teaching. 

When a beginning teacher 
has successfully completed 
the BEST Program, he or she 
is awarded a provisional edu- 
cator certificate, which repre- 
sents the second step on the 
new, three-tier certification 
continuum. The final step is 
the professional educator cer- 
tificate, which is granted upon 
successful completion of 30 
hours of additional college- 
level study in accordance with 
the requirements of the spe- 
cific endorsement area, plus 
at least three years of suc- 
cessful teaching under the 
provisional educator certifi- 
cate. 

Experienced teachers 

who hold professional educa- 
tor certificates also must meet 
certain standards. To main- 
tain this certificate, these 
educators must complete nine 



continuing education units 
(CEUs), a total of 90 hours of 
professional development, 
every five years. This require- 
ment reflects the importance 
of ongoing professional re- 
newal throughout every 
teacher's care.er. 

To assist educators in 

earning the required CEUs, 
the State Board of Education 
will continue to support 
diverse opportunities for pro- 
fessional development. 
These include workshops and 
seminars sponsored by the 
state's Institute for Teaching 
and Learning and programs 
designed and sponsored on a 
local or regional basis. 

In addition to opportunities 
for professional development, 
opportunities for recognition 
and rewards must be avail- 
able to teachers throughout 
their careers. One approach 
to acknowledging excellence 
in teaching is through the vital 
roles of cooperating teacher, 
mentor teacher and assessor. 
Those who are selected and 
trained to fill these roles 
support the development of 
new teachers, the advance- 
ment of the teaching profes- 
sion, and their own profes- 
sional growth. They also 
receive significant remunera- 
tion for their efforts. Thus, the 
newly named Teachers' 
Standards Implementation 
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Program, which combines the 
Cooperating Teacher Pro- 
gram and the Beginning Edu- 
cator Support and Training 
Program, fulfills two important 
purposes. It supports new 
and prospective teachers as 
they grow into the profession, 
and it recognizes and rewards 
experienced teachers who 
have developed special ex- 
pertise in the art of teaching. 

Connecticut's finest 
educators also are honored 
through a variety of recogni- 
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tion programs, including the 
Teacher of the Year, Cele- 
bration of Excellence and 
Connecticut Educator awards. 
The State Board of Education 
strongly supports these pro- 
grams and encourages the 
development of new opportu- 
nities to acknowledge the 
contributions of the state's 
best educators. 

The Board also recog- 
nizes the critical leadership 
role of school administrators 
and the many challenges they 



will face in the 1990s. Thus, 
this goal area reflects a new 
focus on school leadership, 
with particular emphasis on 
the need to review the pro- 
grams that prepare adminis- 
trators and the strategies for 
assessing administrators as 
they undertake their roles. 

The purpose of all 
these efforts is profoundly 
important: to provide the 
best possible instnjction 
for students in Connecticut 
classrooms. 
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State Board Objectives 1391-1995 



To initiate, with the Board 5. 
of Governors for Higher 
Education, joint strategies 
for recnjiting a teaching 
force which increasingly 
reflects the diversity of 
Connecticut's student 
population, including 
strategies such as pro- 
grams designed to recruit 
paraprofessionals into the 
certified teaching force. 

To improve the prepara- 
tion of teachers and ad- 
ministrators through im- 
plementation of revised 
criteria to strengthen the 
evaluation of Connecti- 
cut's teacher preparation 
programs in cooperation 
with the Board of Gover- 
nors for Higher Education 
and Connecticut's 
teacher preparation 
institutions. 

To review systematically 
and update, as neces- 
sary, the certification law 
and regulations, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the 
preparation of adminis- 
trators and interstate re- 
ciprocity for certification. 

To design strategies for 
assessing prospective 
administrators for certifi- 
cation. 



To improve the essential 
skills and subject matter 
knowledge of prospective 
teachers by: 

a. administering and 
evaluating the results 
of a testing program 
for the essential skills 
in reading, writing 
and mathematics, 
known as the Con- 
necticut Competency 
Examination for Pro- 
spective Teachers 
(CONNCEPT) Pro- 
gram; 

b. administering and 
evaluating the results 
of a program to test 
subject knowledge 
prior to being certified 
in Connecticut, 
known as the Con- 
necticut Subject 
Knowledge Examina- 
tion (CONNTENT) 
Program; and 

c. assessing the subject 
matter knowledge of 
prospective elemen- 
tary teachers through 
strategies that pro- 
vide alternatives to 
conventional testing 
formats and evaluat- 
ing the results of the 
Connecticut Elemen- 



tary Educator Exami- 
nation Program. 

6. To strengthen the new 
statewide induction proc- 
ess for teachers, the 
Teachers' Standards 
Implementation Program, 
which has two compo- 
nents: the Cooperating 
Teacher Program and the 
Beginning Educator Sup- 
port and Training (BEST) 
Program. 

7. To improve the teaching 
competencies of beginning 
teachers by: 

a. assessing beginning 
teachers on the 15 
Connecticut compe- 
tencies that reflect 
skills, teacher behav- 
iors and understand- 
ings that represent 
effective teaching; 

b. designing assessment 
strategies that meas- 
ure a beginning 
teacher's ability to in- 
tegrate subject knowl- 
edge and pedagogy to 
achieve an in-depth 
understanding of the 
knowledge that a 
teacher uses to de- 
sign and deliver in- 
struction; 
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c. recruiting experi- 
enced teachers to 
participate as cooper- 
ating teachers and 
mentor teachers, and 
administrators and 
teachers to partici- 
pate as assessors; 
and 

d. training annually a 
pool of available as- 
sessors who are 
eligible to participate 
in the BEST assess- 
ment program. 

To improve the processes 
of teacher and adminis- 
trator observation, super- 
vision and evaluation by 
disseminating research 
information obtained from 
implementation of the 
Beginning Educator 
Support and Training 
Program and other local 
and national sources. 

To support planned, on- 
going and systematic 
continuing education pro- 
grams (including, but not 
limited to, drug and alco- 
hol education and strate- 
gies to promote quality, 
integrated education) for 
all teachers, administra- 
tors and other certified 
education staff by: 

a. providing statewide 
professional develop- 
ment programs, 
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grants for local and 
interdistrict programs 
and technical assis- 
tance for district, 
school-based and in- 
dividual professional 
development im- 
provement efforts; 

b. encouraging local 
education agencies 
and teacher prepara- 
tion institutions to 
develop cooperative 
working relationships; 
and 

c. providing advisory 
and support services 
to assist professional 
organizations in 
providing profes- 
sional development 
opportunities for their 
memberships. 

10. To assist local and 
regional school districts 
to plan and implement 
comprehensive career 
development continuums 
which incorporate pro- 
grams such as profes- 
sional development, 
career incentive and 
teacher evaluation. 

1 1 . To evaluate the effective- 
ness of the Institutes for 
Teaching and Learning, 
Cooperating Teacher 
Program, BEST Mentor- 
ship and BEST Assess- 
ment Programs. 



12. To assess the supply 
and demand of teachers 
in Connecticut and to 
participate in regional 
teacher labor-market 
studies. 



a. in establishing and 
refining policies and 
procedures related to 
the program; 

b. in recruiting minority 
participants; 

c. in selecting candi- 
dates and faculty 
members for the 
Alternate Route 
Program; and 

d. in implementing 
certification and 
testing require- 
ments. 

1 4. To recognize excellence 
in teaching by identifying 
exemplary educators, in- 
fonning the public of their 
outstanding performance 
and success and dissemi- 
nating model practices to 
tneir colleagues and the 
public. 
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13. To continue to support 
the Institute for Effec- 
tive Teaching's Alter- 
nate Route Program 
by providing assistance 
to the Board of Gover- 
nors for Higher Educa- 
tion: 
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1 5. To continue to profes 
sionalize teaching 
through efforts such 
as the Institutes for 



Teaching and Learning, 
the use of cooperating 
teachers, teacher asses- 
sors and teacher men- 



tors, and the Statewide 
Permanent Advisory 
Council on the Teaching 
Profession. 



Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



An increase in the per- 
centage of prospective 
teachers proficient in 
reading, writing and 
mathematics 

An increase in the per- 
centage of prospective 
teachers who pass sub- 
ject-area examinations 

An increase in the per- 
centage of beginning 
teachers who pass Con- 
necticut's observational 
classroom performance 
assessment 

An increase in the aver- 
age SAT scores of high 
school students intending 
to major in education 



An increase in teachers' 
starting and midcareer 
salaries to levels competi- 
tive with other occupa- 
tions requiring similar 
training 

An increase in state 
and local funds for 
professional develop- 
ment 

An increase in the per- 
centage of minorities who 
pass the assessments of 
essential skills, subject- 
area knowledge and 
classroom performance 
in Connecticut's teacher 
induction process 



An increase in the per- 
centage of alternate route 
candidates who are 
employed and remain in 
teaching 

An increase in the per- 
centage of female admin- 
istrators and minority 
teachers and administra- 
tors 



An increase in teacher- 
reported satisfaction 
toward teaching 
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To Ensure Access to Developmentally Appropriate 
Early Childhood Programs and Services 
for All Young Children and Their Families 



Any endeavor is more 
likely to succeed when it gets 
off to a good and — early — 
start. This is especially true 
of learning: the lifelong en- 
deavor that is crucial tc the 
well-being of all individuals, 
their communities, their nation 
and, indeed, their world. Our 
world 

All children, however, do 
not get a good and early start 
on education. Some begin 
school with disadvantages 
that range from health and 
learning problems to the 
pressures faced by families 
living in poverty or experi- 
encing transition. As they 
continue through school, 
these children are more likely 
to develop a wide range of 
difficulties (including sub- 
stance abuse and teenage 
pregnancy) that place them at 
risk of failing in school and 
dropping out. Without an 
early start, education for too 
many children may come 
to an early — and costly — 
end. 



Early childhood pro- 
grams are designed to re- 
spond to the developmental 
needs of children from birth 
through -he early primary 
grades. The goal is to reduce 
barriers to success in school 
— and, ultimately, in work, 
community and family life. 

Many studies have con- 
firmed that children who 
participate in high-quality 
early childhood programs are 
more likely to experience a 
wide range of benefits (such 
as completing school) and 
less likely to experience a 
variety of problems (such as 
delinquency). Research on 
the short-term benefits of 
such programs shows that 
they help improve children's 
intellectual performance as 
school begins and help re- 
duce the need for children to 
be placed in special education 
programs or to repeat grade 
levels. 

A study of the long-term 
effects of the High/Scope 



Foundation's Perry Preschool 
program reported a variety of 
benefits. These included in- 
creases in the percentage of 
participants who, at age 19, 
were functionally literate, 
enrolled in postsecondary 
education, or employed. Also 
documented were decreases 
in the percentage of partici- 
pants who dropped out of 
school, became pregnant as 
teenagers, received welfare 
benefits, or were arrested. 
Translated into dollars, the 
study reports that an invest- 
ment of $5,000 at the age of 3 
or 4 resulted in benefits of ap- 
proximately $28,000 in earn- 
ings, taxes and lower social 
costs through the age of 1 9. 

Early Intervention in the 

lives of children facing a 
variety of difficulties means 
considerably more than pro- 
viding learning opportunities 
in day-care or preschool 
settings; it means offering a 
full range of health and social 
services to at-risk children 
and their families. Compre- 
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hensive, community-based 
programs that offer parent 
education and training, family 
support and child-care serv- 
ices for nfants, toddlers, 
preschool and school-age 
children are essential. Such 
programs are most effective 
when offered through collabo- 
rative efforts among state 
agencies (such as the Depart- 
ments of Human Resources, 
Health Services, and Children 
and Youth Services) and 
regional and local agencies 
and organizations. 

All towns need to have 
programs available to re- 
spond to the range of chil- 
dren's developmental needs 
and parents' schedules and 
resources. The State Board 
of Education is committed to 
working cooperatively with 
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others to provide appropriate 
services to all those who can 
benefit from them. 

Kindergarten — the tradi- 
tional beginning of 'lormal" 
schooling — is a critical 
element in the early childhood 
learning continuum. This 
continuum begins with par- 
ents, includes the kinds of 
programs and services de- 
scribed above, includes the 
transition into formal school- 
ing (kindergarten) and contin- 
ues through the primary 
grades. The Board's empha- 
sis on developmentally appro- 
priate kindergarten programs 
— particularly in an extended- 
day format — will continue 
throughout the coming years. 

Most fundamentally, the 
State Board of Education rec- 



ognizes the critical role of the 
parent as the child's first 
teacher and as an invaluable 
partner in the educational 
process. Schools and par- 
ents must be committed to 
working together to enhance 
learning opportunities for all 
children. This is the tradition 
of our nation's schools, yet 
the social and economic 
pressures that characterize 
our time can make it difficult 
to establish and sustain the 
kind of confident, cooperative 
relationship needed between 
families and schools. 

One of the challenges — 

and one of the priorities — of 
the 1990c will be to encour- 
age, support and enrich the 
parent/school partnership that 
is essential to the educational 
success of our children. 
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State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To provide leadership in 
support of the role of 
parents as children's first 
teachers and parents as 
partners in the educa- 
tional process. 

2. To assist school districts 
to plan, develop and im- 
plement high school com- 
pletion programs for 
young parents with child- 
care and child-develop- 
ment components in 
school settings. 

3. To ensure that every child 
starts school ready to 
learn by: 

a. targeting state assis- 
tance to school 
districts with the 
greatest concentra- 
tion of educationally 
high-risk children; 

b. providing a compre- 
hensive, coordinated 
continuum of early 
childhood services to 
all children under 
compulsory school 
age whose families 
are at or below the 
poverty level, includ- 
ing access to Head 
Start programs, 
extended-day kinder- 
garten, before- and 



after-school child 
care, and summer 
programs; and 

c. linking these early 
childhood services 
with parental support 
and training services. 

To increase the availabil- 
ity of developmentally ap- 
propriate early childhood 
education programs for 
young children and their 
families by: 

a. increasing opportuni- 
ties for young chil- 
dren with special 
needs to be served 
with age peers who 
do not have special 
needs; 

b. joining other state 
human services 
agencies to plan and 
implement a compre- 
hensive, multidiscipli- 
nary, family-focused 
service delivery sys- 
tem for all of Con- 
necticut's develop- 
mentally delayed in- 
fants and toddlers 
and their families; 
and 

c. coordinating with the 
Departments of 



Human Resources 
and Health Services 
and other agencies to 
support the develop- 
ment of day care and 
before- and after- 
school care. 

To increase the quality of 
developmentally appropri- 
ate early childhood pro- 
grams for young children 
and their families by: 

a. providing training and 
technical assistance 
to personnel serving 
young children and 
their families; 

b. promoting racial, eco- 
nomic and cultural in- 
tegration of young 
children in early 
childhood education 
programs; and 

c. analyzing and dis- 
seminating results of 
data collection and 
research in Connecti- 
cut's early childhood 
education programs, 
including the identifi- 
cation of successful 
practices in the 
transition of children 
from these programs 
to school experi- 
ences. 
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6. To encourage con- 
tinued expansion of 
developmentally appro- 
priate extended-day 
l<indergarten programs 
by offering grants and 
technical assistance 
to school districts 



interested in imple- 
menting such pro- 
grams. 

7. To provide technical 
assistance in the effec- 
tive use of information 
contained in the 



8. 



Guide to Program De- 
velopment for Kinder- 
garten. 

To design and imple- 
ment an evaluation 
of early childhood 
programs. 



Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



^ An increase in the num- 
ber of elementary schools 
offering extended-day 
kindergarten programs 

An increase in the num- 
ber of day-care providers 
with an approved educa- 
tion component 

^ An increase in the num- 
ber of families with devel- 
opmentally delayed 
children under three who 
receive early intervention 
services 



^ An increase in the num- 
ber of elementary schools 
with before- and after- 
school care programs 

^ An increase in the num- 
ber of nationally accred- 
ited early childhood 
programs 



An increase in the per- 
centage of student par- 
ents who earn a high 
school diploma or Gen- 
eral Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) diploma 
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To improve Skills for Future Employment 



All individuals need op* 
portunities to acquire the 
competencies and attitudes 
critical to becoming economi- 
cally self-sufficient and pro- 
ductive throughout their life- 
times. 

This goal area sets direc- 
tion for the next five years to 
improve skills for future em- 
ployment for all our school- 
age children and for out-of- 
school youth and adults 
needing skills to be economi- 
cally competitive. 

Recent reports on eco- 
nomic productivity in our 
state and country present the 
following conclusions: 

• many new and existing 
jobs will require higher 
levels of cognitive, analyti- 
cal and interpersonal com- 
munications skills in our 
technology-driven econ- 
omy; 

• the types and levels of 
abilities required will con- 
tinue to move beyond 
basic reading and writing 
skills: creative thinking, 



problem-solving skills and 
the ability to work as part 
of a team will be compe- 
tencies in great demand; 

• new technologies and 
fluctuating markets will 
challenge Connecticut 
businesses; foreign com- 
petition affects a variety of 
Connecticut industries and 
the results may mean 
significant worker dis- 
placements. Connecticut 
employers will confront 
labor shortages through 
the year 2000, as the 
number of young people 
available to the work force 
declines; 

• current and ongoing job 
restructuring will increas- 
ingly require workers to 
have some form of post- 
secondary education in 
addition to a strong secon- 
dary school education; 
and 

• people entering the work 
force in the early 1990s 
are likely to change jobs 
8 to 10 times during their 
working lives. 



Goal IV sets forth the 
overarching five-year objec- 
tives for a comprehensive 
continuum of education and 
training programs admini- 
stered by the Board and De- 
partment of Education. The 
continuum — basic literacy 
skills, career awareness and 
planning, prevocational and 
employability skills, vocational 
and technical training and oc- 
cupational skills upgrading — 
is delivered to Connecticut 
students through numerous 
agencies at multiple locations. 
Consequently, Goal IV objec- 
tives pertain to programs 
provided by local school 
districts, the Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical School Sys- 
tem and employment and 
training programs supported 
by the State Board of Educa- 
tion ar.u offered by regional 
educational service centers. 
Private Industry Councils and 
local employers and unions. 

Many adults need basic 
employability skills and occu- 
pation-specific competencies 
in order to secure and main- 
tain good jobs. The concept 
of work force literacy encom- 
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passes reasoning and prob* 
lem-solving skills that enable 
individuals to learn new tasks 
and to adapt to changing 
situations and changing 
technology. The lack of such 
skills in our adult work force 
continues to be a threat to the 
social and economic health of 
our communities, our state 
and our country. 

The State Board of Edu- 
cation's Goals IV, V and VII 
go hand in hand. Goal V ex- 
plicitly sets direction for adult 
basic skills literacy, citizen- 
ship skills and high school 
completion programs. Goal 
VI 1 acknowledges action 
needed to strengthen the 
state's Regional Vocational- 
Technical School System 
programs for high school-age 
youth and for adults needing 
retraining or upgrading of 
occupational skills. 

This State Board of Edu- 
cation plan envisions a unified 
set of goals to improve skills 
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for future employability. The 
same vision is apparent in the 
1 989 state mandate for a 
Governor's Human Re- 
sources Development Plan 
prepared by the Connecticut 
E;TipIoyment and Training 
Commission. The Governor's 
plan identifies 17 state agen- 
cies which operated more 
than 60 employment and 
training programs at a cost of 
more than $200 million in 
1988. Both plans call for 
renewed efforts to meet the 
multiple education, training 
and support service needs of 
youth and adults — with the 
ultimate goal of successful 
transition into Connecticut's 
workplaces. 

The State Board plan 
demonstrates a renewed em- 
phasis on improving the 
quality of programs available 
especially to students who are 
not college bound. Ap- 
proaches to making such 
improvements include docu- 
menting competencies ac- 



quired, improving program 
evaluation systems and con- 
structively structuring partner- 
ships with business, industry 
and labor groups. 

Higher standards for ac- 
quisition of skills are called for 
by incorporating, into all pro- 
grams, the expectations iden- 
tified in Connecticut's Com- 
mon Core of Learning. Also, 
inherent in the objectives is a 
commitment to participate in 
the development of a client 
planning and record-keeping 
system which is automated 
and uniform across agencies 
and support services — 
specifically for out-of-school 
youth and adults needing mul- 
tiple services. 

The State Board of 
Education's continuing com- 
mitment to interagency col- 
laboration and delivery of 
coordinated services is re- 
flected in Goals IV, V and VII 
of this 1991-1995 statewide 
plan. 
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State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To equip all students for 
gainful employment and/ 
or further education by: 

a. providing appropriate 
educational programs 
which result in stu- 
dents successfully 
completing school; 

b. documenting student 
competencies in the 
knowledge, skills and 
attitudes necessary 
for economic self- 
sufficiency and life- 
long learning; 2. 

c. providing a compre- 
hensive program of 
career awareness, 
information, guidance 
and counseling, 
complemented by 
activities designed to 
strengthen decision- 
making skills; 

d. integrating the Com- 
mon Core of Learn- 
ing \n\o all vocational, 
technical and adult 
education programs; 

e. designing and imple- 
menting a compre- 
hensive evaluation 
system that provides 
for continuous feed- 
back on and improve- 



ment of vocational- 
technical, employ- 
ment and training 
and adult education 
programs; and 

f. utilizing national, 
state and regional 
economic projec- 
tions to forecast 
Connecticut's labor 
market needs and 
to design vocational 
programs to meet 
those needs. 

To encourage the active 
involvement of business, 
industry and labor in the 
improvement of school 
programs and employ- 
ment and training serv- 
ices by: 

a. providing effective 
models of business, 
industry and labor 
programs; 

b. informing business, 
industry and labor of 
vocational programs 
that successfully 
prepare students for 
entry-level employ- 
ment; and 

c. encouraging the de- 
velopment and ex- 
pansion of various 



models of effective 
school-business, 
industry and labor 
collaboration. 

To expand and improve 
employment and training 
services and programs 
for youth and adults, both 
in and out of school, by: 

a. supporting the coor- 
dination role of the 
Regional Private In- 
dustry Councils as 
employment and 
training collabora- 
tives; 

b. promoting further 
coordination among 
local and regional 
school districts, 
regional educational 
service centers, 
vocational-technical 
schools, higher 
education, business, 
industry, labor, state 
agencies and com- 
munity organizations; 

c. developing an inte- 
grated, comprehen- 
sive, competency- 
based case manage- 
ment system of client 
services from intake 
and assessment to 
basic skills, high 
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school completion, 
employability skills, 
job training, place- 
ment in employment 
and continuing sup- 
port; 

d. providing client train- 
ees with necessary 
support services 
such as child care, 
transportation, guid- 
ance and counsel- 
ing; 

e. creating effective 
models of school-to- 
work transition for all 
students, with em- 
phasis on the needs 
of students with 
disabilities; and 

f. working with the De- 
partment of Income 
Maintenance and 
other state agencies 
to implement the 
educational require- 
ments of welfare 
reform legislation, the 
Family Support Act 
of 1988. 

To provide increased 
access to all vocational 
programs for all persons 
in Connecticut, includ- 
ing women, individuals 
from racial/ethnic groups, 
the economically dis- 
advantaged and per- 
sons with disabilities, 
by: 



a. reviewing, revising 
and implementing 
policies and practices 
which will guarantee 5. 
equal access and in- 
creased representa- 
tion by the above 
groups; 

b. evaluating retention 
rates and the suc- 
cess of vocational 
program completers 
by race/ethnic group, 
sex, handicapping 
condition and eco- 
nomic status; 

c. increasing the enroll- 
ment and completion 
of nontraditional 
students in tradition- 
ally sex-stereotyped 
vocational subjects; 

d. establishing special 
outreach efforts and 
remedial programs 
for economically dis- 
advantaged individu- 
als and youth at risk 
of educational failure 
and dropping out of 
school, using the col- 
laborative services of 
several agencies; 
and 

e. evaluating existing 
regional vocational 
education programs 
and identifying char- 
acteristics of those 
which successfully 



advance quality, 
integrated education. 

To redefine and improve 
the quality of vocational 
education in the compre- 
hensive high school by: 

a. providing leadership 
in the development of 
policies relating to 
secondary vocational 
education, in order to 
articulate and dem- 
onstrate the contribu- 
tion of vocational 
education to all 
students' achieve- 
ment of Connecticut's 
Common Core of 
Learning; 

b. preparing and dis- 
seminating a guide to 
the development of 
vocational education 
curriculum that in- 
cludes minimum 
competency levels, 
basic and higher- 
order thinking skills, 
general career knowl- 
edge, employability 
attributes and spe- 
cific occupational 
skills; 

c. increasing student 
participation in voca- 
tional student organi- 
zations, expanding 
cooperative (super- 
vised) work experi- 
ence in all vocational 
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programs and de- 
scribing the general 
outcomes of those 
experiences; 

d. assessing student 
achievement of 
vocational education 



competencies for 
program improve- 
ment; and 

e. promoting further 
coordination among 
local and regional 
school districts, 



regional educational 
service centers, 
higher education, 
business, industry, 
labor, state agen- 
cies and com- 
munity organiza- 
tions. 



Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



A decrease in the unem- 
ployment rate of high 
school graduates relative 
to the total state unem- 
ployment rate and the 
rate for 16- to 19-year- 
olds 

^ An increase in the num- 
ber of students in com- 
prehensive high schools 
enrolled in vocational 
education courses and 
programs relative to the 
change in high school 
enrollment 

An increase in the per- 
centage of vocational 
program completers 
from comprehensive 
high schools who are 
employed in afield 
related to their training 
or who are pursuing 
further education 



^ An increase in the per- 
centage of high school 
seniors in business and 
office programs who meet 
state performance stan- 
dards in secretarial skills, 
general office skills or 
accounting 

^ An increase in positive 
attitudes toward work, 
work habits and interper- 
sonal skills of students in 
Cooperative Work 
Experience (CWE) pro- 
grams 

^ An increase in the per- 
centage of handicapped 
students in vocational 
programs gainfully em- 
ployed aftur graduation 



An increase in the 
number of participants 
and number of women, 
racial/ethnic minorities, 
economically disadvan- 
taged individuals and per- 
sons with disabilities in 
employment and training 
programs 

^ An increase in the num- 
ber of out-of-school youth 
and adults who complete 
employment and training 
services and programs 
and are placed in gainful 
employment 
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To Improve and Expand Adult Education Programs 



For reasons both practical 
and philosophical, learning 
must be a lifelong endeavor. 

The quality of one's edu- 
cation directly affects the 
quality of one's life. The pre- 
vailing wisdom is that those 
who do not have a high 
school diploma find it harder 
to get a job than those who 
do; data clearly support this. 
For example, in 1985 Con- 
necticut residents who had 
completed only Grades 9, 10 
or 1 1 were more than th'se 
times as likely to be unem- 
ployed as those who had 
completed high school. Na- 
tional figures show that those 
who are employed earn more 
if they are high school gradu- 
ates: $19,844 average annual 
earnings in 1986, compared 
to $16,605 for those with less 
than four years of high school. 
College graduates earn even 
more, on average. 

Statistics like these that 
show the effects of too little 
education are probably not 
surprising. Information that 
shows the extent of the prob- 
lem in Connecticut, however, 
may be very surprising: 



• Of approximately 2 million 
Connecticut adults age 1 8 
and older, more than 
600,000 do not have high 
school diplomas. 

• Of 18,812 AFDC recipi- 
ents served by the Job 
Connection through June 
1988, 11,482 or 61 per- 
cent had completed less 
than four years of high 
school; 4,045 or 21 .5 
percent had less than an 
eighth grade education. 

• In each year from 1 980 
through 1987, an average 
of 7,800 immigrants en- 
tered Connecticut; accord- 
ing to estimates, more 
than 75 percent of these 
persons lacked English 
literacy skills. 

• The number of Connecti- 
cut adults with limited 
English proficiency was 
estimated at 56,000 in 
1987. 

• Approximately 23,700 out- 
of-school youth from 16 to 
1 9 years of age have not 
earned a high school 
diploma. 



• Seventy percent of in- 
mates in Connecticut pris- 
ons report not having com- 
pleted high school. 



Adult education pro- 
grams in Connecticut include 
classes for those with limited 
English proficiency, basic 
skills education and secon- 
dary-level school completion. 
In 1988, 46,569 individuals 
were served by adult educa- 
tion progran^s. That year, 23 
percent of tl lose who were 
enrolled in adult basic skills 
education stopped attending 
before completing their pro- 
grams. While some left to get 
jobs, the major reasons for 
leaving thec^e programs were 
problems with transportation 
and child care. Providers 
must continue to be respon- 
sive to the leaning chal- 
lenges faced by adults with 
limited English proficiency, 
leaning disabilities and/or a 
variety of family and job 
responsibilities. Flexible 
scheduling and convenient 
locations are particularly im- 
portant in making programs 
more accessible to adult 
learners. 
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Clearly,' Connecticut's 
undereducated adults have 
multiple needs which must be 
addressed in coordinated 
fashion. School districts, 
community-based human 
service agencies, vocational 
education and employment 
and training programs must 
continue to work together to 
provide adult learners with a 
comprehensive package of 
services and alternatives to 
meet individual needs and life 
. circumstances, including job 
counseling and training, trans- 
portation and child care. The 
federal Family Support Act of 
1988 — which, among other 
provisions, requires parents 
under the age of 20 who are 
receiving welfare benefits to 
enroll in a diploma program if 
they do not already have a 
high school diploma — makes 
this kind of cooperative effort 
critical. The law requires that 
day care be provided for the 
children of welfare recipients 
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who are required to partici- 
pate in educational programs. 
The impact of the legislation 
on school districts, state 
agencies and other or- 
ganizations will be signifi- 
cant. 

The high-technology, in- 
formation-oriented workplace 
of today and tomorrow re- 
quires a labor force that is 
both well educated and ca- 
pable of adapting to a rapidly 
changing environment. Con- 
necticut's economy is particu- 
larly dependent upon highly 
skilled workers. According to 
Jobs for ConnecticuVs Future 
(1986), 45.5 percent of new 
jobs created from 1984 
through 1995 will require 
some specialized knowledge; 
27.5 percent of new jobs will 
require in-depth knowledge 
in one field; and 22.2 percent 
of new jobs will require in- 
depth knowledge in several 
fields. 



Due to the smaller size of 
the 16- to 24-year-old age 
group — the traditional pool of 
work force entrants — em- 
ployers have been turning to 
older workers to meet their 
labor requirements. Clearly, 
the composition of the work 
force, as well as the technol- 
ogy of the workplace, will con- 
tinue to change. 

During the 1990s, re- 
newed emphasis must be 
placed on continuous training, 
retraining and upgrading of 
skills for all employable — 
and employed — adults. 
We should strive for a work 
force that has the desire and 
the opportunity to continu- 
ously improve itself and the 
products and services it 
provides. Without question, 
effective adult education 
programs will be essential 
in meeting tne changing 
needs of both workers and 
employers. 
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GOAL V 

State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To identify populations in 
need of adult basic skills 
education by: 

a. maintaining and refin- 
ing the database on 
target populations 
requiring basic skills 
education, including 
literacy and English- 
as-a-second-lan- 
guage programs and 
secondary school 
completion activities 
such as General 
Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) diploma 
preparation and high 
school diploma pro- 
grams; and 

b. conducting statewide 
awareness cam- 
paigns on the prob- 
lem of illiteracy and 
using regional net- 
works and commu- 
nity organizations to 
assist in identifying 
and recruiting those 
adults most in need 
of further education. 

2. To decrease the number 
of undereducated adults, 
including those who lack 
literacy and basic aca- 
demic skills, a high 
school diploma and/or 



English language profi- 
ciency, by: 

a. increasing basic edu- 
cation program 
enrollment of under- 
sen/ed populations 
such as racial/ethnic 
minorities, women, 
single parents, recipi- 
ents of Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent 
Children, persons 
with limited English 
proficiency, persons 
with special needs 
and out-of-school 
youth, particularly in 
urban areas; 

b. increasing the num- 
ber of adults complet- 
ing basic skills pro- 
grams by expanding 
the development and 
implementation of 
successful program 
models which im- 
prove the quality and 
accessibility of adult 
basic skills instruc- 
tion and support 
services; 

c. developing and im- 
plementing several 
alternatives for en- 
hancing high school 
completion via the 



General Educational 
Development exami- 
nation or the satisfac- 
tion of 20 credits of 
secondary school 
study; and 

d. providing the fiscal 
resources necessary 
to meet the growing 
need for adult basic 
skills education. 

3. To expand the use of 
cooperative service 
delivery systems for basic 
skills education and 
employability training and 
support sen/ices by: 

a. implementing col- 
laborative models 
with Higher Educa- 
tion and other sen/ice 
providers which 
enable the student to 
move from basic 
skills instruction to 
additional education, 
training or employ- 
ment; 

b. working with the De- 
partment of Income 
Maintenance and 
other state agencies 
to implement the 
educational require- 
ments of welfare 
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d. 



e. 



reform legislation, the 
Family Support Act of 
1988; 

extending the Con- 
necticut Adult Per- 
formance Program 
(CAPP) management 
and accountability 
system to collabora- 
tive programs; 

supporting the repli- 
cation of successful 
program practices 
and disseminating 
the results of re- 
search and evalua- 
tion studies; and 

working with the 
private occupational 



4. 



schools and the state 
approval process to 
provide improved 
coordination with 
public sector agen- 
cies and institutions 
and to review and 
improve the stan- 
dards and proce- 
dures for approval 
of private occupa- 
tional schools. 

To improve the quality 
and accountability of 
adult basic skills pro- 
grams by: 

a. completing the im- 
plementation of the 
Connecticut Adult 
Performance Pro- 



c. 



gram into basic skills 
programs; 

evaluating the results 
of the Connecticut 
Adult Performance 
Program implementa- 
tion, including the de- 
velopment of a data- 
base relevant to stu- 
dent retention and 
outcomes and pro- 
gram performance; 
and 

revising programs 
based upon evalu- 
ation outcomes. 



Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



^ An increase in the total 
and number of adults who 
are minorities, economi- 
cally disadvantaged or 
with disabilities enrolled 
in adult basic education 
programs 

^ An increase in applied 
English and math 
achievement of adult 
students in presecondary 
basic skills classes or in 
English for the limited 
English proficient 



^ An increase in the per- 
centage of adults in basic 
skills programs who 
continue into high school 
completion programs 

^ An increase in the per- 
centage of students in 
adult high school comple- 
tion courses who persist 
and earn a high school 
diploma 



^ An increase in the 
percentage of students 
from adult education 
programs who pass the 
GEDtest 
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1 1 1 GOAL VI u::^ 

To Improve the Quality of Instruction and Curriculum 



To understand the depth 
and richness of what is meant 
by the term "instnjction and 
curriculum,*' it is important to 
examine the answers to three 
essential questions: 

• What is being tauglit? 

• How is it being taugiit? 

• Wliat resources are 
available to both the 
teacher and the student 
to help make the learn- 
ing experience as 
successful as possi- 
ble? 

By addressing these 
questions, this goal area 
seeks to define the informa- 
tion, understanding and 
approaches essential to 
meeting the State Board of 
Education's responsibility to 
provide each child with an 
"equal opportunity to receive 
a suitable program of educa- 
tional experiences." 

Fundamental to this effort 
is a firm belief in the principle 
that all children can achieve 
— regardless of social, physi- 
cal or economic circum- 
stances — and that it is the 



responsibility of educators to 
identify and provide the types 
of programs that will help 
them succeed. 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion has high expectations of 
and for all Connecticut stu- 
dents. These expectations 
are described in the State- 
wide Educational Goals for 
Students that are part of this 
Comprehensive Plan and in 
Connecticut's Common Core 
of Learning — adopted by the 
Board "as its standard of an 
educated citizen and as its 
policy on the skills, knowledge 
and attitudes that are ex- 
pected of Connecticut's public 
secondary school graduates" 
(see page 72). By improving 
the quality of instruction and 
curriculum, we improve the 
opportunities for students to 
meet those expectations. 

The Connecticut Mastery 
Test and the Connecticut 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress (CAEP) are meth- 
ods of identifying curriculum 
and program strengths and 
weaknesses, a first step in 
determining curriculum areas 
that need emphasis and in 
developing instnjctional 



methods most effective in 
meeting students' needs. The 
goal of testing is to evaluate 
what students know and are 
able to do, so that sound 
decisions about necessary 
changes in curriculum and 
instmction may be made by 
the teachers and administra- 
tors who are responsible for 
the educational success of 
our children. 

Many students are in 

need of special support in 
meeting educational goals. 
These are students who have 
disabilities or unique talents, 
whose first language is not 
English, or whose achieve- 
ment, for a variety of reasons, 
falls below established stan- 
dards. In order to respond to 
student needs, programs in 
the areas of special education 
(including programs for stu- 
dents who are gifted and 
talented), bilingual education 
and remedial or compensa- 
tory education must be sus- 
tained, improved and ex- 
panded. The State Board 
of Education is committed 
to providing the resources 
and the leadership neces- 
sary to achieve these objec- 
tives. 
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The Board supports the 
principle that students with 
disabilities are best served in 
the least restrictive educa- 
tional environment. A contin- 
uum of program placement 
options, with appropriate 
transitions between those 
options, is an important con- 
cept. Further, the Board's 
policy is that, wherever ap- 
propriate, students with dis- 
abilities should be integrated 
into the regular school en- 
vironment. This approach 
can provide an effective and 
constructive learning ex- 
perience for all students — 
with and without disabil- 
ities. 

All students face issues 
related to their health and 
well-being, and these con- 
cerns are becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. Health educa- 
tion programs in our schools 
must be truly comprehensive; 
AIDS education and preven- 
tion, substance abuse educa- 
tion and prevention, child 
abuse prevention and suicide 
prevention are on a growing 
list of topics that must be 
presented effectively. School 
districts must have the knowl- 
edge, resources and commit- 
ment necessary to provide 
comprehensive health educa- 
tion in the 1990s. The State 
Board of Education will sup- 
port and assist districts in 
their efforts to ensure that stu- 
dents are offered appropriate 



and effective health educa- 
tion programs throughout 
their public school experi- 
ence. 

Many factors present 
increasing challenges to 
schools throughout Connecti- 
cut and the nation. The pres- 
sure of international economic 
competition and the need to 
keep up with rapid advances 
in the use of science and 
technology in our daily lives 
and in the workplace are just 
two of these factors. Techno- 
logical literacy is increasingly 
viewed as a necessity for our 
future citizens, and the State 
Board of Education supports 
efforts to assist students in 
achieving literacy in comput- 
ers and technology. 

As information increases 
exponentially, the ability to 
locate and use printed, visual 
and electronic information is 
increasingly viewed as a 
basic skill for our future citi- 
zens. The use of telecommu- 
nications and new and emerg- 
ing technologies, such as 
indexing services and on-line 
databases, will greatly expand 
the instructional strategies 
available to teachers and the 
learning experiences of stu- 
dents. 

The study of languages 
other than English, beginning 
in the early el mentary 
grades, is anticipated to 



receive more attention 
throughout the new decade. 
Multilingual citizens will be 
increasingly important in 
maintaining our international 
economic competitiveness — 
if not survival. 

Students at risk, families 
in transition and other social 
concerns also affect our 
schools and how our children 
are taught. Based on a grow- 
ing body of research and 
discussion among educators, 
it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that school leader- 
ship must examine a variety 
of initiatives to redesign 
schools in order to improve 
student learning. Fundamen- 
tal changes in the organiza- 
tion of schools, in the use of 
time, school facilities and 
school and community re- 
sources available for learning, 
and in the methods of instmc- 
tion are believed to be neces- 
sary if we are to succeed in 
our goal of effectively serving 
all students^— particularly 
those traditionally considered 
to be at risk of academic 
failure and dropping out. 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion strongly supports school- 
based improvement projects 
and is committed to providing 
assistance to schools that 
undertake the rigorous, chal- 
lenging task of redesigning 
their approaches to teaching 
and learning. 
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State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To continue to develop 
and administer the Con- 
necticut Assessment of 
Educational Progress 
(CAEP) program, which 
assesses a sample of 
Connecticut public school 
students at selected 
grade levels in the skills 
and competencies, atti- 
tudes and attributes, 
understandings and appli- 
cations in ConnecticuVs 
Common Core of Learn- 
ing, for the purposes of: 

a. reporting on the condi- 
tion of subject area 
achievement; 

b. assessing critical 
thinking and perform- 
ance skills within and 
across subject areas; 
and 

c. providing local and 
state subject area 
specialists with infor- 
mation to guide them 
in offering technical 
assistance and devel- 
opment activities. 

2. To assist in the improve- 
ment of students' 
achievement through the 
use of the results of the 
Connecticut Assessment 
of Educational Progress 



(CAEP) and the Con- 
necticut Mastery Test by 
providing student diag- 
nostic information as 
follows: 

a. developing and moni- 
toring institutes for 
teaching and learning; 

b. organizing and direct- 
ing program improve- 
ment institutes in all 
curriculum areas; 

c. establishing a model 
for developing educa- 
tional leaders as staff 
developers both within 
and outside their 
school districts; 

d. updating state guides 
to curriculum develop- 
ment and learning 
resources and tech- 
nology which empha- 
size use of student 
achievement data; 

e. assisting teachers to 
develop students as 
strategic learners who 
have knowledge of 
the learning and 
thinking processes, 
control over the 
strategies they use 
and motivation to use 
them; and 



f. identifying exemplary 
programs and dis- 
seminating information 
about them along with 
descriptions of state- 
wide and national 
trends in the curricu- 
lum areas. 

To provide support and 
information to school dis- 
tricts in order to improve 
curriculum and facilitate 
broad implementation of 
Connecticut's Common 
Core of Learning by: 

a. providing resource 
information to local 
districts to assist them 
in developing curricu- 
lar programs that are 
planned, ongoing and 
systematic; 

b. providing information 
to local school districts 
on how to incorporate 
all sections of the 
Common Core within 
the total school pro- 
gram, Including sec- 
tions on attributes and 
attitudes, skills and 
competencies and 
understandings and 
applications; 

c. updating state guides 
to curriculum develop- 
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ment and learning 
resources and tech- 
nology to reflect the 
Common Core; 

d. developing and dis- 
seminating guides for 
curriculum develop- 
ment in library media 
skills, thinking skills, 
computer literacy and 
AIDS education; 

e. ensuring that all cur- 
riculum guides are 
free of language 
which reinforces 
stereotyping on the 
basis of race, color, 
national origin, sex 
and handicapping 
condition; and 

f. ensuring that all state 
guides to curriculum 
development Incorpo- 
rate suggestions for 
interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches and empha- 
size multicultural 
values, skills and 
knowledge that are 
part of quality, inte- 
grated education. 

To build the capacity to 
support school districts in 
providing comprehensive 
health education, includ- 
ing a substance abuse 
prevention component, to 
all students K-12 and to 
include systems for the 
early identification, inter- 



vention and referral of 
those sturients who are 
exhibiting behaviors that 
are inappropriate and 
may reflect the use of al- 
cohol and/or other drugs. 

5. To improve the quality of 
learning resources and 
technology programs, 
including library media 
programs, computers and 
ether technologies, 
through technical assis- 
tance and statewide in- 
centives for developing 
and expanding these pro- 
grams, by: 

a. providing reference 
and research services 
to staff in the State 
Department of Educa- 
tion by continuing to 
support and develop 

• the Department library 
and information cen- 
ter; 

b. providing school dis- 
tricts with assistance 
and incentives in the 
areas of instmction, 
management informa- 
tion retrieval, data 
processing and tele- 
communications; 

c. providing assistance 
to districts in the 
review and selection 
of instnjctional materi- 
als, including com- 
puter software, films 



and recorded video, in 
cooperation with the 
regional educational 
service centers; 

d. providing assistance 
and incentives in de- 
veloping and main- 
taining school library 
media programs; 

e. providing assistance 
to districts utilizing in- 
structional television 
by supporting an in- 
structional television 
service and providing 
workshops for dis- 
tricts; 

f. providing assistance 
to districts in the effec- 
tive use of telecom- 
munications to share 
instructional programs 
on an intra/interdistrict 
basis; and 

g. providing assistance 
to districts in the effec- 
tive use of the Instruc- 
tional Television Fixed 
Service (ITFS) system 
for delivery of instruc- 
tional materials, pro- 
fessional development 
activities and telecon- 
ferencing. 

To encourage the devel- 
opment of appropriate 
programs for all students 
identified as gifted and 
talented by: 
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7. 



a. providing technical 
assistance and infor- 
mation to school 
districts addressing 
the needs of gifted 
and talented stu- 
dents; 

b. providing training and 
other professional de- 
velopment activities 
for personnel in- 
volved in the edu- 
cation of gifted and 
talented students; 
and 

c. assisting local school 
districts in implement- 
ing aspects of their 
comprehensive pro- 
gram plans for educa- 
tion programs for 
gifted and talented 
students prepared 
pursuant to Connecti- 
cut General Statutes 
Section 10-76bb. 

To provide bilingual edu- 
cation programs and to 
evaluate these programs 
adequ'^tely by: 

a. evaluating and moni- 
toring state-mandated 
bilingual education 
programs as specified 
in the Department's 
Bilingual Education 
Program Evaluation 
Design and Guide- 
lines; 



b. increasing state fund- 
ing for mandated 
bilingual education 
programs; 

c. providing technical 
assistance and train- 
ing to school districts 
which are implement- 
ing state- mandated 
bilingual education 
programs; 

d. implementing recom- 
mendations contained 
in the report of the 
State Board's Bilin- 
gual Education Legis- 
lation Review Task 
Force, including rec- 
ommendations con- 
cerning assessment, 
professional develop- 
ment and program 
improvement; 

e. developing and dis- 
seminating model 
curriculumsforthe 
teaching of English 
as a second lan- 
guage; 

f. implementing recom- 
mendations devel- 
oped through "Con- 
necticut and Puerto 
Rico: An Educational 
Partnership,- in the 
areas of student rec- 
ords, bilingual educa- 
tion, curriculum analy- 
sis, school improve- 



ment and programs 
for students at risk of 
school failure and 
dropping out; 

g. providing technical 
assistance to local 
school districts for de- 
veloping and conduct- 
ing activities designed 
to increase parent and 
community involve- 
ment related to their 
limited-English-profi- 
cient students; and 

h. assisting local school 
districts in securing 
additional funding and 
resources for pro- 
grams to meet the 
needs of limited- 
English-proficient 
students. 

8. To provide a full range of 
special education pro- 
grams by: 

a. ensuring students with 
disabilities are edu- 
cated in the least re- 
strictive environment 
by supporting, wher- 
ever appropriate, 
integration into the 
regular school envi- 
ronment; 

b. developing coordina- 
tion among the appro- 
priate divisions of the 
State Department of 
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Education and with 
institutions of higher 
education to improve 
support and direct 
services related to the 
transition of students 
with disabilities into 
postsecondary educa- 
tion and/or work; 

c. providing technical 
assistance and re- 
sources in the devel- 
opment of nondis- 
criminatory assess- 
ment procedures for 
minority students 
who may have dis- 
abilities; 

d. providing assistance 
to school districts to 
expand and improve 
programs and support 
services for severely 
and profoundly dis- 
abled children in 
school systems; 

and 

e. providing assistance 
for modification of fa- 
cilities to maximize 
opportunities for 
students with dis- 
abilities within the 
regular school envi- 
ronment. 

To provide appropriate 
remedial or compensa- 
tory educational services 
to all school children 



whose achievement falls 
below established stan- 
dards by: 

a. assisting local school 
districts inidentifying 
schools with Chapter 
1 projects in need of 
improvement and pro- 
viding technical assis- 
tance to help them de- 
velop and implement 
school-based im- 
provement plans; 

b. raising the number of 
students mastering 
basic skills through 
increased state cate- 
gorical support for 
compensatory educa- 
tion; 

c. assisting local school 
districts to effectively 
use data on student 
achievement in devel- 
oping and implement- 
ing their plans of 
educational evaluation 
and remedial assis- 
tance; 

d. fostering school/ 
parent collaboration 
by providing training 
and technical assis- 
tance to increase 
parental involvement; 

e. revising procedures 
for implementing and 
monitoring remedial 



education programs In 
accordance with the 
reauthorization of the 
federal Chapter 1 law 
and the provisions of 
state law; and 

f. integrating basic skills 
remedial support into 
regular classroom set- 
tings. 

10. To expand the Summer 
School Incentive Grant 
Program to support 
primarily basic skills 
remedial services 

and to advance quality, 
integrated educa- 
tion. 

1 1 . To expand the School 
Effectiveness Project, 
whose purpose is to: 

a. improve the educa- 
tional achievement 
of low-income and 
minority children by 
helping individual 
schools to develop 
and implement com- 
prehensive school 
improvement plans; 

b. disseminate research 
information on school- 
based improvement 
and help individual 
school districts apply 
the research on 
school effectiveness, 
school-based change 
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and organizing stu- 
dents for instruction, 
and build this dissemi- 
nation capacity with 
other agencies, such 
as regional educa- 
tional service centers; 
and 

c. strengthen remedial 
education programs 
by integrating EERA, 
Chapter 1 and school 
effectiveness activi- 
ties into a compre- 
hensive instructional 
model. 

12. To review and report on 
implementation of the 
state's high school 
graduation requirements 



GOAL VI 



to assess the impact 
on school systems 
statewide, particularly 
how the requirements 
have changed the levels 
of course offerings and 
how they have affected 
high school retention 
rates, especially 
among high-risk 
students. 

13. To improve student 
performance and 
achievement of educa- 
tional goals by: 

a. encouraging school- 
based planning that 
promotes fundamental 
changes in the or- 
ganization and meth- 



ods of instruction 
and time for learn- 
ing; 

b. supporting local 
school and district 
efforts that incorpor- 
ate shared decision- 
making processes 
which include policy 
makers, administra- 
tors, teachers, par- 
ents and community 
representatives; 
and 

c. encouraging schools 
to strengthen relation- 
ships between parents 
and schools and 
school and family 
services. 
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Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



^ An increase in time allo- 
cated to instruction 

^ An increase in the num- 
ber of credits taken by 
graduating seniors 

An increase in the num- 
ber of districts that sys- 
tematically review curric- 
ula and ensure the offer- 
ing of quality, up-to-date 
programs 

^ An increase in regular 
program expenditures for 
instructional supplies, 
learning resources and 
technology, textbooks 
and instructional equip- 
ment relative to inflation 

A decrease in the per- 
centage of students 
below state standards in 
the basic skills 



An increase in the propor- 
tion of students in need of 
basic skills remediation 
who participate in sum- 
mer school 

^ An increase in the per- 
centage of students in 
Compensatory Education 
programs who make 
significant educational 
gains 

^ An increase in the propor- 
tion of students who exit a 
bilingual education pro- 
gram with English profi- 
ciency, specifically with 
scores at or above the 
35th percentile on a 
standardized English 
achievement test 



^ An increase in the propor- 
tion of handicapped high 
school graduates par- 
ticipating in postsecon- 
dary training or edu- 
cation 

^ An increase in the num- 
ber of gifted and talented 
students receiving special 
programs and services at 
elementary, intermediate 
and high school levels 

An increase in the per- 
centage of students 
taking courses eligible for 
college credit, including 
the percentage of minor- 
ity and all high school stu- 
dents taking advanced 
placement tests 
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To Improve the Delivery of Quality Education 
and Occupation-Specific Training Below the 
Associate Degree Level in Connecticut's Regional 
Vocational-Technical School System 



Connecticut's system of 

state-operated regional-voca- 
tional technical schools repre- 
sents a 75-year tradition of 
voluntary interdistrict collabo- 
ration. The 17 schools and 5 
satellites located in 22 towns 
offer a wide range of full- and 
part-time educational pro- 
grams for high school stu- 
dents and adults. The cur- 
riculum covers 44 occupa- 
tional areas which require 
training through high school 
completion but below the 
associate degree level. 

Students from nearly 
every community in the state 
voluntarily enroll in the voca- 
tional-technical schools' high 
school program. Each year 
approximately 10,500 stu- 
dents are served; in 1988-89, 
this represented 8 percent of 
all secondary-level public 
school students, up from 6.6 
percent in 1980. At present, 
due in part to the decline in 
the total number of high 



school-age youth, these 
schools are able to accept 
nearly all the students who 
choose to apply. The regional 
vocational-technical schools 
continue to be the state's first 
public "schools of choice." 

Options available to sec- 
ondary-level students include 
the following: 

• a four-year high school 
program which provides 
unique, high-quality voca- 
tional training while meet- 
ing the state's rigorous 
graduation requirements; 

• a part-time afternoon 
(shared-time) program for 
students in Grades 9-12 
who are unable to attend 
the full-time program; and 

• a Summer Exploratory 
Program which allows stu- 
dents in Grades 7-8 to be- 
come acquainted with 
career preparation options 



offered by the regional vo- 
cational-technical schools. 

Diverse programs also 
are provided to adult learners 
throughout Connecticut. The 
vocational-technical school 
system works in collaboration 
with other state and local 
agencies (e.g., the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Human 
Resources, and income 
Maintenance) to: 

• provide theory training for 
an estimated 8,000 regis- 
tered apprentices; 

• offer short-term, job entry- 
level bilingual vocational 
training to allow adults to 
acquire English proficiency 
and job competencies at 
the same time; and 

• provide occupational skills 
training and upgrading to 
any interested adult, on a 
fee basis, through the 
trade extension program. 
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Full utilization of these 
public facilities and expan- 
sion of integrated educational 
opportunities will continue 
to multiply the choices 
available to all students 
served through the Re- 
gional Vocational-Technical 
School System in the decade 
ahead. 

Goal VII, a new goal area 
incorporated into the 1991- 
1995 Comprehensive Plan, 
reflects the State Board's con- 
tinuing commitment to excel- 



lence in the operations and 
management of its own, 
directly administered state- 
wide school system. Previous 
plans incorporated five-year 
objectives for these schools 
as part of the Board's goal to 
improve skills for future em- 
ployment. In January of 
1990, the State Board of 
Education adopted The 
Vocational-Technical School 
System's Long-Range Plan 
1990-1994 pursuant to Sec- 
tion 10-951 of the Connecticut 
General Statutes. As re- 



quired by law, that plan has 
been used in the preparation 
of Goal VII of the Board's 
1 991 -1 995 Comprehensive 
Plan. 

The administration of the 
state's regional vocational- 
technical schools will pursue 
the following five-year objec- 
tives to improve operations, 
the policy and program objec- 
tives related to the schools in 
Goal IV, and the 1991-1995 
Statewide Educational Goals 
for Students. 
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State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To provide the opportu- 
nity to receive quality 
trade instruction at Con- 
necticut's Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools 
by: 

a. committing the sys- 
tem to quality educa- 
tion and student 
achievement as its 
highest priority; 

b. assessing future 
statewide and re- 
gional employment 
needs, the current 
and projected supply 
of individuals in 
training, needs and 
career interests of 
students, the unem- 
ployed and those in 
need of retraining, 
and the ability of the 
vocational-technical 
schools to provide 
quality, cost-efficient 2. 
training; 

c. allocating resources 
to meet prioritized 
needs by developing, 
expanding or consoli- 
dating trade pro- 
grams; 

d. strengthening the 
existing secondary 



school program while 
expanding nonsecon- 
dary school efforts to 
serve more of the 
"hardest-to-serve" 
youth and adult 
populations; 

e. developing and im- 
plementing coopera- 
tive agreements with 
local boards of edu- 
cation, adult educa- 
tion programs. Pri- 
vate Industry Coun- 
cils, regional educa- 
tional service cen- 
ters, state agencies, 
community-based or- 
ganizations, employ- 
ers interested in 
customized training 
and others; and 

f. utilizing each facility 
to its full capacity. 

To strengthen the Con- 
necticut Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical School 
System's ability to re- 
spond to the needs of a 
diverse student body by: 

a. enhancing instruction 
in the basic skill 
areas of reading, 
writing, mathematics, 
speaking and critical 



thinking through 
compensatory educa- 
tion and integration of 
basic skills instnjction 
into trade instruction; 

b. providing appropriate 
pupil personnel 
services at each 
vocational-technical 
school and more 
efficient coordination 
at the central office 
and unit level; 

c. ensuring that each 
school is working 
toward quality, inte- 
grated education, 
including new and 
expanded programs, 
and summer school, 
shared-time and 
postgraduate study; 

d. developing and 
piloting several 
models of enhanced 
opportunities for 
students in the areas 
of foreign language, 
the arts, gifted and 
talented programs 
and cocurricular 
activities; 

e. strengthening state- 
wide student recruit- 
ment and retention 
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and initiating local/ 
regional awareness 
campaigns to en- 
hance the image of 
voce* onal-technical 
education; 

f. investigating the pos- 
sibility of establishing 
various levels of 
trade program com- 
pletion which identify 
different levels of 
competency; and 

g. studying the impact 
of promotion and 
graduation require- 
ments on vocational- 
technical school 
students. 

3. To improve and expand 
the Connecticut Regional 
Vocational-Technical 
School System curricu- 
lum and program offer- 
ings by: 

a. integrating the stu- 
dent outcomes of 
Connecticut's Com- 
men Core of Learn- 
ing into all academic 
and trade instruction; 

b. improving the quality 
and quantity of text- 
books, learning 
resources and tech- 
nology, vocational 
equipment and labo- 
ratories, with continu- 
ing emphasis on 



safety standards and 
practices; 

c. reviewing and updat- 
ing all existing curric- 
ula on a five-year 
cycle, developing 
new program offer- 
ings and curricula in 
emerging occupa- 
tions and expanding 
cocurricular offerings; 

d. improving and ex- 
panding programs 
and services for 
adults, including 
postgraduate study, 
apprenticeship, 
bilingual vocational 
training and high 
school completion, 
with necessary sup- 
port services; 

and 

e. implementing fully 
the cooperative work 
experience model, 
including use of 
mentors from busi- 
ness and industry. 

To improve the effective- 
ness of ail Connecticut 
Regional Vocational- 
Technical School System 
staff by: 

a. improving the sys- 
tem's ability to recruit 
and retain quality 
academic and trade 
instructors; 
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b. designing and imple- 
menting a compre- 
hensive, long-range 
program of staff 
development for 
Inu^tructors, adminis- 
trators and support 
staff; 

c. Implementing re- 
quired professional 
development pro- 
grams such as begin- 
ning teacher support 
and assessment and 
continuing education; 
and 

d. continually analyzing 
and adjusting staff 
assignments to meet 
the Increasing need 
for office, mainte- 
nance and instruc- 
tional staff. 

To improve the fiscal and 
administrative operations 
of each school and the 
entire Connecticut Re- 
gional Vocational-Techni- 
cal School System by: 

a. defining responsibili- 
ties of each school's 
business staff, assis- 
tant directors and 
director and the 
school system's 
central office staff In 
managing and coor- 
dinating operations 
and providing ongo- 
ing training; 
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b. implementing, moni- 
toring and reporting 
audit recommenda- 
tions; 

c. strengthening the 
role and function of 
the school system's 
central business 
office and its ability to 
assist those schools 
with the greatest 
need; 

d. improving the overall 
control environment, 
including accuracy 
and timeliness, in the 
areas of inventory, 
payroll, purchasing, 
payments, school 
lunch and student 
activity accounts; 

e. securing the funds 
necessary to appro- 
priately maintain, 
renovate and expand 
facilities and repair 
equipment; and 



f. examining system- 
wide purchasing of 
shop and classroom 
supplies to maximize 
cost savings. 

To strengthen the long- 
term quality of the Con- 
necticut Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical School 
System through appropri- 
ate research, planning 
and evaluation, including: 

a. providing an annual 
summary report to 
the State Board of 
Education and Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

b. developing a long- 
range plan as re- 
quired under Con- 
necticut General 
Statutes Section 
10-951; 

c. implementing a trade 
program evaluation 
on a five-year cycle 



and developing new 
trade programs; 

d. preparing a five-year 
rolling plan for capital 
equipment acquisi- 
tion and replacement 
to ensure availability 
of up-to-date tech- 
nology; 

e. developing an inte- 
grated management 
information system 
that combines stu- 
dent, program and 
fiscal databases; 

f. developing an as- 
sessment process for 
vocational-technical 
school students; and 

g. implementing a sys- 
temwide process for 
review of policy and 
procedures to better 
meet the needs of a 
diverse and changing 
student population. 
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Indicators of Success 1991-1995 



An increase in the per- 
centage of students who 
obtain full-time employ- 
ment in an area related 
to their training or pursue 
additional education 

An increase in the per- 
centage of students who 
demonstrate competency 
in basic skills areas 

An increase in the per- 
centage of students who 
enter ninth grade and 
complete the four-year 
program of study 



^ An increase in the num- 
ber of courses for and 
enrollment of adult 
students 

^ An increase in the degree 
to which the vocational- 
technical school popula- 
tion (females, minorities, 
persons with disabilities) 
mirrors the high school 
population statewide and 
in each school's service 
area 



An increase in the per- 
centage of male and 
female students complet- 
ing a program of study in 
a nontraditional voca- 
tional program area 

An increase in the 
percentage of utilization 
of facilities by the day, 
evening and special 
programs 
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To Report on the Condition of Education 

in Connecticut 



The State Board of Edu- 
cation needs to measure how 
well it has achieved the goals 
set out in this plan. Citizens 
and public officials expect a 
return on their substantial 
investment in public educa- 
tion. Educators must evalu- 
ate which programs and 
schools are most effective. 
Parents need to know how 
their children are progressing. 
All deserve an accurate and 
timely accounting through 
reports on the condition of 
education. 

Reporting on the condition 
of education takes on many 
forms. It is the statewide Indi- 
cators of Success of this plan; 
it is a statewide program 
evaluation report on special 
education; it is a student's 
report card; it is a superinten- 
dent's report on the condition 
of the local community's 
schools; it is a comprehensive 
monitoring report for school 
district compliance with state 
and federal laws. 



The process of reporting 
on the educational enterprise 
would be incomplete without 
information on the social and 
fiscal climate in which the 
public schools operate. Stu- 
dents from impoverished 
backgrounds, students with 
special education needs, and 
students with limited English 
proficiency require more 
support to achieve educa- 
tional outcomes similar to 
those of students from more 
advantaged backgrounds. 
When there is an increase in 
the number of children in 
need without a commitment 
of additional services, it is 
likely to lead to a decline in 
overall student performance. 
Total expenditures for public 
education in Connecticut 
were estimated at $3.6 bil- 
lion in 1989-90. Most of 
these dollars are invested in 
the negciiated expenditures 
of salaries and benefits. Any 
change in the availability of 
funds from Congress, the 
state legislature or local 



governments can affect edu- 
cational programs and stu- 
dent achievement. 

Renewed accountability 

initiatives are underway at the 
national, state and local levels 
of government. The reporting 
of data requires that public re- 
sources must be allocated for 
collection, analysis, reporting 
and dissemination. The State 
Department of Education will 
work with federal, state and 
local policy makers to ensure 
that the information requested 
will be meaningful, compa- 
rable and reliable. 

Whenever statistical 
measures are presented, 
there is the likelihood that 
someone will use them 
improperly and/or make in- 
appropriate comparisons. 
To minimize this risk, the De- 
partment will endeavor to 
report all data in an informa- 
tional context. To provide a 
basis for useful comparisons, 
the Department currently 
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employs categories known 
as Types of Communities 
(TOCs) and Educational 
Reference Groups (ERGs). 
As 1990 Census data are 
released during the 1991 
to 1995 timeframe of this 
Comprehensive Plan, the 
Department will update and 
revise these classifications 
and investigate the feasi- 
bility of providing appropri- 
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ate school comparison 
groups. 

The five-year objectives 

which follow represent a com- 
prehensive set of strategies to 
improve assessment, evalu- 
ation and monitoring of prog- 
ress toward meeting the 
Board's goals. There is an 
emphasis on communicating 
more comprehensive informa- 



tion concerning student per- 
formance to parents and com- 
munity citizens — locally and 
at the state level. There is a 
commitment to assist school 
personnel in the development, 
use and interpretation of per- 
formance measures to make 
more informed decisions for 
school and program improve- 
ment. 
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State Board Objectives 1991-1995 



1 . To report annually on 
public school student 
achievement in the 
essential skills areas 
of reading, language 
arts and mathematics 
at selected grade levels. 

2. To reoort on the range 
and breadth of education 
programs in the public 
schools in Connecticut by 
regularly collecting edu- 
cational program and 
related information, 
organizing the data for 
easy retrieval and in- 
tegrating databases with 
other Department data. 

3. To design, implement, 
report and disseminate 
assessments of student 
achievements in the 
required curriculum areas 
to identify program 
strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

4. To collect, analyze and 
regularly report informa- 
tion on key education 
indicators of Success for 
determining the impact of 
Connecticut's reform 
initiatives and for monitor- 
ing the condition of edu- 
cation in Connecticut, 
Including the placement 



of school districts in a 
state context and the 
state in a national con- 
text. 

5. To design, implement and 
regularly disseminate 
evaluations of major 
Department programs to 
identify their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

6. To continue to implement 
a comprehensive moni- 
toring system to review 
compliance with federal 
and state laws in local 
school districts, regional 
educational ser/ice 
centers and ur^fied 
school districts. 

7. To supply education sta- 
tistics to the federal gov- 
ernment and appropriate 
national organizations to 
assure proper represen- 
tation and comparability 
in national databases. 

8. To report to parents and 
the public on issues and 
trends in equal educa- 
tional opportunity and the 
quality of education in our 
public schools. 

9. To require school districts 
to report annually to the 



public progress on the 
Indicators of Success for 
their educational goals for 
students, through school 
profiles and district pro- 
files; the format for these 
profiles will be designed 
by the Department of 
Education, in consultation 
with representatives of 
education organizations, 
giving consideration to 
information such as the 
following: 

• student attendance; 

• performance on Con- 
necticut Mastery Tests; 

• performance on norm- 
referenced tests and/or 
Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests; 

• graduation (and drop- 
out) rates; and 

• high school graduate 
follow-up status. 

10. To provide technical 
assistance and training 
for school administrators 
in the interpretation and 
use of assessments of 
student performance and 
other Indicators of Suc- 
cess for reporting to the 
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public on the attainment 
of local educational goals 
for students. 

1 1 . To establish, through 
a consensus-building 
process, student per- 



formance standards 
and numerical targets 
for each of the state- 
wide Indicators of Suc- 
cess related to the 1991- 
1995 Statewide Educa- 
tional Goals for Students. 



12. To develop, imple- 
ment and annually 
report on the results 
of a 10th grade 
Connecticut Mastery 
Test. 



Indicators of Context 1991-1995 



Note: The indicators in this goal area present the context within which the success of other 
indicators can be evaluated. These indicators describe student background, resources and in- 
volvement in schools. Together with the Indicators of Success for the Statewide Educational 
Goals for Students and for goal areas I through VII, they present a comprehensive view of the 
condition of education. 



^ The percentage of poor 
(AFDC) students 

^ The number of special 
education students by 
disability and setting 

^ The percentage of 
students by racial/ethnic 
group 

^ The number of limited- 
English-proficient stu- 
dents 

The number of homeless 
children and youth 

^ The percentage of stu- 
dents attending nonpublic 
schools 



The percentage of 
schools with appropriate 
facilities for library media, 
art, music and physical 
education programs 

Total and per pupil ex- 
penditures 

^ Tax effort for education 

The state share of sup- 
port for public education 

Average teacher salary 



Class size, staffing ratios 

^ The number of instruc- 
tional staff 

The balance of supply 
and demand for school 
staff 

^ Paiental involvement in 
schools 

^ Volunteer involvement in 
schools 
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Resources for Public Education 



Since 1979, when the 
modern era of Connecticut 
school finance began with the 
implementation of the Guar- 
anteed Tax Base (GTB) grant 
formula, the state of Connecti- 
cut has dramatically in- 
creased its share of the fund- 
ing of total education costs. 
While the proportion of fund- 
ing from local sources re- 
mains slightly larger than that 
from the state, the state pro- 
jected that it would shoulder 
44.7 percent of the expendi- 
tures for public education 
statewide in 1989-90, com- 
pared to 39,0 percent in 1984- 
85 and 29.8 percent in 1978- 
79. The past six years, 1985- 
90, have been marked by a 
rapid expansion in overall in- 



vestment in education, par- 
ticularly in the areas of 
teacher salaries and school 
finance equalization. 

At the start of the 1990s, 

Connecticut educational 
finance is at the threshold of a 
new era. The next four years 
will complete implementation 
of the state's first billion-dollar 
school finance formula, the 
Education Cost Sharing Grant 
(ECS). 

Recent Trends 
1985-1990 

The 1986 legislative ses- 
sion brought the single largest 
infusion of state dollars for 
public education since the 



inception of the GTB grant. 
The Education Enhancement 
Act (EEA) brought sweeping 
changes in the way Connecfi- 
cut prepares, certifies and 
compensates teachers in the 
state. During the past three 
fiscal years, $360 million was 
distributed to raise teacher 
salaries and staffing rafios 
throughout the state. The 
median starting teacher salary 
rose from $17,013 in the fall 
of 1986 to $22,276 in 1988- 
89. The average teacher 
salary went from $29,437 to 
$38,140 over the same 
period, and included a signifi- 
cant reduction in the disparity 
between the school districts 
paying the highest and lowest 
salaries. 
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In enacting the Education 
Enhancement Act (EEA) in 
1986, the General Assembly, 
the Governor and the State 
Board of Education were 
committed to continuing state 
funding beyond the three-year 
life of the legislation. The 
Education Cost Sharing Grant 
(ECS), enacted in 1988 and 
amended in 1989, is the ful- 
fillment of that commitment. 
ECS consolidated the funds 
previously available under 
both the GTB and EEA grants 
into a single, comprehensive 
state education equalization 
aid program. In 1989-90, the 
first of a four-year transition 
to the ECS program, each 
town was assured of receiving 
more than what it received 
in 1988-89 under both the 
GTB and EEA grant pro- 
grams. 

The Education Cost 
Sharing Grant distributes 
education equalization aid 



based on three factors. The 
first is municipal wealth (the 
local per capita income and 
property tax base) measured 
in this formula on a per pupil 
basis. The second factor is 
the "need-pupil" measure, a 
figure based on a town's 
student count and adjusted to 
account for the increased 
costs incurred to educate 
economically disadvantaged 
and low-achieving students. 
The third factor is a statewide 
(per pupil) spending level, or 
foundation. Each town will 
receive a percentage, based 
on the town's wealth, of this 
foundation per need-pupil. 



Current Resources 

Total expenditures for 
public education in Connecti- 
cut in 1989-90 were estimated 
at $3.6 billion. Of the State 
Board of Education's general 



fund budget appropriation of 
$1 .2 billion, the largest pro- 
portion is directed to Con- 
necticut's cities and towns in 
the form of grants such as the 
Education Cost Sharing, spe- 
cial education and transporta- 
tion grants. Ail state grants 
administered by the Depart- 
ment, including those aiding 
recipients other than school 
districts, constitute $1 .1 
billion, approximately 91.8 
percent of the budget. The 
Vocational-Technical School 
System budget constitutes 
$62.9 million, approximately 
5.1 percent of the budget; the 
operation of the agency 
(services to school districts 
and implementation of state 
and federal statutes) accounts 
for $18.6 million (1 .5%); the 
provision of state educational 
program leadership via major 
initiatives represents $13.2 
million (1 .1%); and rehabil- 
itation services, $5.6 million 
(.5%). 
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Grants to Local 
Governments and 
Others 

For state budgeting pur- 
poses, educational grants are 
organized according to 
whether they support public 
school districts or educational 
organizations other than dis- 
tricts, such as regional educa- 
tional service centers. All 
grants to districts are either 
mandated formula grants, 
which are not capped and 
fluctuate according to need, 
or appropriation grants, which 
are capped and have specific 
programmatic requirements. 

Most state grants are 
equalized; that is, the rate of 
reimbursement paid to each 
school district varies accord- 
ing to the relative wealth and 
need of the district. Wealthy 
districts receive a smaller 
percentage and must provide 
more local funds, while poor 
districts receive a higher 
percentage. Because local 
boards of education are 
fiscally dependent upon their 
towns' budgets and because 
state education grants ac- 
count for most of the state aid 
received, grant increases are 
important to municipal as well 
as education officials. A 
reduction in any of the grant 
programs generally increases 
the amount of local property 



tax dollars needed to support 
education. 

Additional financial re- 
sources will be necessary to 
support the goals and objec- 
tives in this Comprehensive 
Plan. The state government's 
established method for re- 
questing funds is through the 
annual budget cycle. Each 
year a budget request will be 
prepared by the Board and 
submitted to the legislature. 

Preparation of the pro- 
posed State Board of Educa- 
tion annual budget begins 
more than one and one-half 
years in advance of the actual 
budget year, July 1 to June 
30, according to the following 
process. 

In February and March the 
State Board of Education 
reviews the Comprehensive 
Plan goals and five-year 
objectives and determines its 
budget priorities. These 
priorities are formalized into 
budget guidelines for staff to 
use in developing specific 
budget options (requests) with 
associated activities and 
costs. 

The Commissioner of 
Education's recommended 
budget is submitted to the 
Board in June for a thorough 
review and revisions. In 



August the Board adopts its 
recommended budget, which 
is to be effective the following 
July, and submits it to the 
Governor's Office of Policy 
and Management. Following 
a fall review, the Board 
budget is incorporated into 
the Governor's full state 
budget prior to the beginning 
of the legislative session. 

The Governor's budget re- 
quest is considered by the 
legislature, which must act 
upon it prior to adjourning. 
The actual budget appropria- 
tion is made available to the 
Department on July 1 , nearly 
18 months after the budget 
process is initiated. 

From July through De- 
cember, Department staff 
members review information 
such as program evaluations, 
statistics on enrollments and 
final reports on completed 
projects in preparation for the 
next budget preparation cycle. 

Key functions of the 
Board each year during 1991- 
1 995 will be to assess priori- 
ties in relation to the goals 
and objectives in this Com- 
prehensive Plan, to develop 
strong justifications for budget 
requests, to manage carefully 
and to administer judiciously 
the resources with which It will 
be provided. 
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Summary of State Board of Education 
General Fund Grants 1989-90 



Mandated Formula Grants 



1989-90 
Appropriation 



Education Equalization $ 827,048,653 

Special Education 193,357,239 

Transportation 34,350,000 

Construction 33,056,000 

Health and Welfare 6,496,250 

Vocational Agriculture 2,665,816 

Child Nutrition 2,217,000 

Adult Education 7,019,606 

Tax-Exempt Properties 673,669 

Omnibus State Agencies 1 ,699,000 

Hold Harmless 1,613,049 

Subtotal $1,110,196,282 



Appropriation Grants 

Compensatory Education $ 9,750,000 

Priority School Districts 3,61 6,250 

Bilingual Education 2,200,000 

Regional Educational Service Centers 2,420,723 

Instnjctional Television 209,000 

Young Parents 200,000 

Summer School Incentive 1 ,000,000 

Interdistrict Cooperation 1 ,039,000 

School Breakfast 506,000 

Extended-Day Kindergarten 750,000 

Professional Development 1 ,000,000 

Drug Education 150,000 

Birth to Three 252,000 

Miscellaneous 180,000 

Subtotal $ 23,272,973 



Agency Total — General Fund Grants $1 ,1 33,469,255 
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Details of the State 
Board's annual budget re- 
quest appear each year in the 
Budget Brief, which includes a 
summary of the budget pro- 
posal by the State Board's 
goals. 



Trends and implica- 
tions fori 991 -1995 

state funding for school 
finance for the next five years 
will be shaped by three fac- 
tors: (1) demographic shifts 
in enrollment and teaching 
staff; (2) the condition of 
school physical plants; and 
(3) leadership and new edu- 
cational policy initiatives. 

As discussed in the intro- 
duction to.this plan, pupil en- 
rollment will begin to increase 
across Connecticut over the 
next five years. The Educa- 
tion Cost Sharing Grant 
formula is responsive to such 
changes in enrollment. As 
elementary school popula- 
tions increase, additional 
instnjctional space will be 
needed. Schools that have 
been closed will be reopened 
and existing facilities, many of 
which were built 30 years 
ago, will be renovated for the 
1990s. We expect a continu- 



ing rise in requests for the 
financing of school construc- 
tion and renovation projects. 

Due to medical advances 
and societal problems, includ- 
ing a growing proportion of 
preschool children from back- 
grounds of poverty, the de- 
mand for special education 
services is anticipated to 
increase. With improved 
medical technology, many 
premature infants now sun/ive 
despite low birth weight and 
babies born with AIDS may 
one day live with the disease. 
Social problems and stresses 
contribute to the number of 
youngsters with emotional, 
mental and physical handi- 
caps that make special edu- 
cation and other support pro- 
grams necessary. 

Another demographic 
factor at work is the aging of 
the state's teaching force. 
The largest group aver of 
Connecticut's teachers and 
administrators is approaching 
retirement. These individuals 
are in their peak earning 
period, and the employer's 
share of retirement, a state 
expense, will continue to 
expand beyond the rate of 
inflation in the coming years. 
This state expense will cause 



an increase in the state's 
share of education costs, but 
will not provide any new 
education program dollars or 
additional tax relief for school 
districts. 

In 1989, Governor O'Neill 
convened the Governor's 
Commission on Quality and 
Integrated Education. Its 
charge is to examine alterna- 
tives and recommend actions 
to provide the children of 
Connecticut with a broader 
multicultural learning environ- 
ment and to reduce the racial 
isolation of Connecticut's 
schoolchildren, both majority 
and minority. In 1988-89, 80 
percent of the minority stu- 
dents in Connecticut attended 
school in 14 of the state's 166 
school districts. The minority 
school population is the 
fastest-growing segment of 
the student population in the 
state. Regional cooperation 
and innovation to address this 
situation will cost money, and 
will provide a significant focus 
for requests for new state aid 
to education. 

The state's expectations 
for educational excellence 
and equity will continue amid 
the fiscal challenges posed at 
the beginning of the 1990s. 
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Comprehensive Plan Legislation 

Section 10-4{c) of the Connecticut General Statutes 



(c) Said board shall prepare 
every five years a five-year 
comprehensive plan for ele- 
mentary, secondary, voca- 
tional, career and adult edu- 
cation. Said comprehensive 
plan shall include, but not be 
limited to, a policy statement 
of the state board of educa- 
tion's long-term goals and 
short-term objectives, an 
analysis of cost implications 
and measurement criteria and 
how said board's programs 
and operations relate to such 
goals and objectives and 
specific action plans, target 
dates and strategies and 
methods of implementation 
for achieving such goals and 
objectives. The state board of 
education shall establish 
every five years an advisory 
committee to assist the board 
in the preparation of the 
comprehensive plan. Mem- 



bers of the advisory commit- 
tee shall be appointed by the 
state board of education with 
representation on the commit- 
tee to include, but not be 
limited to, representatives of 
the Connecticut Advisory 
Council on Vocational and 
Career Education, education 
organizations, parent organi- 
zations, student organiza- 
tions, business and industry, 
organized labor and appropri- 
ate state agencies. Notwith- 
standing any • equirement for 
submission of a plan for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 
1984, pursuant to section 10- 
96a of the general statutes, 
revision of 1958, revised to 
January 1 , 1983, the state 
board of education shall not 
be required to submit the 
master plan for vocational and 
career education but shall 
submit the comprehensive 



plan for elementary and 
secondary, vocational, career 
and adult education to the 
governor and the joint stand- 
ing committee of the general 
assembly having cognizance 
of matters relating to educa- 
tion on or before February 15, 
1 986, and every five years 
thereafter, provided the mas- 
ter plan currently in effect 
shall remain in effect until the 
comprehensive plan is sub- 
mitted. The state board of 
education shall be respon- 
sible for annually updating the 
progress in implementing the 
goals and objectives of the 
comprehensive plan and shall 
report on such progress to the 
governor and to said standing 
committee annually. The 
state board of education shall 
provide opportunity for public 
comment prior to its adoption 
of a plan. 
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Appendix B 
Connecticufs Common Core of Learning 

Adopted by the Connecticut State Board of Education 
January 7, 1987 



In order to prepare future gen- 
erations of capable and flexible 
people, we present Connecticut's 
Common Core of Learning. This 
represents a response to the 
complexity of today's rapidly 
changing world, a desire to shape 
the future, and a commitment to a 
better educated citizenry. 

We believe there is a common 
set of skills, knowledge and atti- 
tudes essential to the total develop- 
ment of all Connecticut students. 
These learnings have intrinsic 
value, independent of a student's 
background, for the fulfillment of fu- 
ture aspirations. We further believe 
that those skills, knowledge and atti- 
tudes constitute a set of expecta- 
tions that all students can achieve 
regardless of diverse learning rates 
and styles. Achievement of the 
Cornr,X)n Core will help students 
create and attain meaningful goals 
and engage in lifelong learning. 

The Common Core establishes 
a vision of what Connecticut's high 
school graduates should know and 
be able to do. It represents a broad 



Preamble 



array of outcomes that should result 
from the entire K-1 2 school experi- 
ence, including academic skills and 
knowledge, personal and social 
skills, attitudes and attributes. We 
believe the Common Core articu- 
lates Connecticut's expectations for 
its schools and its youth, thereby 
enhancing the quality and equality 
of educational opportunities 
throughout the state. 

The Common Core of Learning 
represents preparation for life. It 
consists of abilities that are neces- 
sary not just for employment and 
further education, but also those 
that are essential to becoming a 
productive and contributing member 
of society. The Comnx>n Core is 
not meant to define minimum 
competencies; rather, it sets a 
standard for an educated citizen. 

We believe the primary value of 
the Common Core of Learning is in 
its use by educators, parents and 
other citizens to improve instruc- 
tional programs that will enable 
students to achieve these expecta- 
tions. The Comnwn Core should 



influence kx:al and state goals of 
education, as well as affect program 
decisions and resource alkx^ations 
in our schools. It shouM also be 
useful to institutions of higher 
education and emptoyers in estab- 
lishing expectations and developing 
programs for Connecticut's high 
school graduates. Finally, for more 
accurate reporting of the condition 
of education and equality of oppor- 
tunity within Connecticut, the 
Common Core should be consid- 
ered in assessments of school 
curriculum and student achievement 
and shoukJ help identify needs for 
school program improvement and 
student learning. 

Connecticut's Common Core of 
Learning reflects a commitment to 
excellence in public elementary and 
secondary education and to high 
expectations of all our students. 
We believe the implementation of 
the Common Core will help develop 
young people who can think and act 
independently, and assist Connecti- 
cut's schools in approaching the 
twenty-first century with confidence 
and clear direction. 



The Common Core has been 
developed with an understanding 
that students begin their school- 
ing at different levels of readiness 
and some have developmental 
handicaps as well. It is also 
acknowledged that students have 
different interests and aspirations. 
Recognizing these differences, 



Introduction 



however, does not justify the 
devetopment of a different Com- 
mon Core for each student. To 
the contrary, the goal of each 
student developing to his or her 
fullest potential argues for the 
creation of one Common Core 
that has the highest expectations 
for each child. 



Connecticut's Comnwn Core 
of Learning is organized under 
three major headings with sub- 
headings that reflect significant 
groups of skills, knowledge and 
attitudes: 
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Attributes and Attitudes 

Self-Concept 

Motivation and Persistence 
Responsibility and Self- 

Reliance 
Intellectual Curiosity 
Interpersonal Relations 
Sense of Community 
Moral and Ethical Values 

Skills and Competencies 

Reading 
Writing 

Speaking. Listening and 

Viewing 
Quantitative Skills 
Reasoning and Problem 

Solving 
Learning Skills 

Understandings and Applications 
The Arts 

Careers and Vocations 
Cultures and Languages 
History and Social Sciences 
Literature 
Mathematics 

Physical Development and 

Health 
Science and Technology 

The order of * e ■ ^ree major 
headings doe? ^ : e : resent their 



relative importance. It does repre- 
sent a logical sequence of assuring 
effective teaming. While schools 
share the development of attitudes 
and attributes with the home and 
other institutions, it is acknowledged 
that students learn best when they 
are appropriately motivated and 
self-confident. Although by-products 
of effective instruction, these 
attitudes and attributes are also 
preconditions for mastering specific 
skills. Many of the skills and 
competencies, and the attitudes and 
attributes, while not taught directly 
or from a written curriculum, are 
continually developed during 
instruction in the traditional curricu- 
lum areas presented in the sectton 
on understandings and applications. 

The Common Core of Learning 
should not be misconstrued as a 
set of isolated skills and under- 
standings. To the contrary, it 
shoukJ be viewed as an integrated 
and interdependent set of learning 
outcomes. Users of the Common 
Core of Learning shouW continually 
look for cross-disciplinary and multi- 
disciplinary approaches and for the 
transfer of skills and knowledge 
from one domain to another and 
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one subject area to another. Many 
items listed under a particular 
subheading could easily have been 
included under others. 

The Common Core is not a cur- 
rfculum. Each school district's cur- 
riculum will be more comprehensive 
and significantly more specific, 
including a wide range of learning 
experiences and instructional 
strategies. The Comnwn Core is a 
statement of the student outcomes 
expected to result from the entire 
K-12 school experience. It has 
been developed to influence 
curriculum by generating discussion 
and stimulating change in school 
programs, student objectives, 
resource allocations and teaching. 

Finally, the Comrrion Core of 
Learning has been devetoped 
neither as a state mandate nor as a 
condition for graduatfon. It provides 
a statement of high expectations 
needed for all Connectkxjt students 
to become educated citizens. It is 
also offered as a catalyst for school 
improvement. The framers of this 
document view it as a beginning, 
one that will change in response to 
new demands and challenges. 



Attributes and Attitudes 

A positive self-image and self- 
esteem are crucial to learning. 
These attributes determine goals, 
behaviors and responses to others. 
Furthermore, people depend on and 
influence one another. Therefore, it 
is important that students take re- 
sponsibility for their lives and set 
appropriate goals for themselves. 
In doing so, they develop lifetong 
attitudes. 

The family and societal forces 
other than schools play major roles 
in fostering student growth, and 
schools can provide a supportive 
climate for that growth. While it is 
inappropriate tor schools to accept 
the sole or even primary responsi- 



bility for developing these attributes 
and attitudes, it is also inappropriate 
to deny the critical importance of 
these factors as preconditions to 
learning, as consequences of the 
teaching of all disciplines, and as 
desired outcomes for all students. 



Positive Self-Concept 

As part of education in grades K- 
12, each student should be able to: 

• appreciate his/her worth as a 
unique and capable individual 
and exhibit self-esteem; 

• devetop a sense of personal 
effectiveness and a belief in his/ 
her ability to shape his/her 
future; 



• develop an understanding of his/ 
her strengths and weaknesses 
and the ability to maximize 
strengths and rectify or compen- 
sate for weaknesses. 

Motivation and Persistence 

As part of education in grades K- 
12, each student should be able to: 

• experience the pride of accom- 
plishment that resultc from hard 
work and persistence; 

• act through a desire to succeed 
rather than a fear of failure, 
while recognizing that failure is a 
part of everyone's experience; 

• strive toward and take the risks 
necessary for accomplishing 
tasks and fulfilling personal 
ambittons. 
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Responsibility and Self-Reliance 

As part of education in grades K- 
12, each student should be able to: 

• assume the'primary responsibil- 
ity for identifying his/her needs 
and setting reasonable goals; 

• initiate actions and assume 
responsibility for the conse- 
quences of those actions; 

• demonstrate dependability; 

• demonstrate self-control. 

Intellectual Curiosity 

As part of education in grades K- 
12, each student should be able to: 

• demonstrate a questioning 
attitude, open-mindedness and 
curiosity; 

• demonstrate independence of 
thought necessary for leadership 
and creativity; 

• pursue lifelong learning. 

Interpersonal Relations 

As part of education in grades K- 
12. each student should be able to: 

• develop productive and satisfy- 
ing relationships with others 
based upon mutual respect; 

• develop a sensitivity to and an 
understanding of the needs, 
opinions, concerns and customs 
of others; 

• participate actively in reaching 
group decisions; 

• appreciate the roles and respon- 
sibilities of parents, children and 
families. 

se of Community 

As part of education in grades K- 
12, each student should be able to: 

• develop a sense of belonging to 
a group larger than friends, 
family and coworkers; 

• develop an understanding of the 
importance of each individual to 
the improvement of the quality of 
life for all in the community: 

• examine and assess the values, 
standards and traditions of the 
community; 

• understand and appreciate his/ 
her own historical and ethnic 



heritage as well as that of others 
represented within the larger 
community. 

Moral and Ethical Values 

As part of education in grades K- 
12, each student should be able to: 

• recognize the necessity for moral 
and ethical conduct in a society; 

• recognize that values affect 
choices and conflicts; 

• develop personal criteria for 
making informed moral judg- 
ments and ethical decisions. 



Skills and Competencies 

All educated citizens must 
possess a core of basic or enabling 
skills and competencies that provide 
the critical intellectual foundations 
for broader acquisition of knowl- 
edge. These enabling skills, applied 
in diverse ways, form the heart of 
an academic experience as each 
contributes to the development of 
understanding within and among 
disciplines. 

Reading 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• identify and compreherid the 
main and subordinate ideas, 
details and facts in written work 
and summarize the ideas in his/ 
her own words; 

• identify, comprehend and infer 
comparisons, contrasts, se- 
quences and conclusions in 
written work; 

• recognize different purposes and 
methods of writing, identify a 
writer's point of view and tone, 
and interpret a writer's meaning 
inferentially as well as literally; 

• set purposes, ask questbns and 
make predictions prior to and 
during reading and draw conclu- 
sions from reading; 

• make critical judgments about 
written work including separating 
fact from opinion, recognizing 



propaganda, stereotypes and 
statements of bias, recognizing 
inconsistency and judging the 
valkiity of evidence and suffi- 
ciency of support; 

• vary his/her reading speed and 
method based on the type of 
material and the purpose for 
reading; 

• use the features of books and 
other reference materials, such 
as table of contents, preface, in- 
troduction, titles and subtitles, 
index, gtossary, appendix and 
bibliography. 



Writing 

As a result of education in grades 
12, each student should be able 

to: 

• write standard English sentences 
with con'ect sentence staictu re, 
verb forms, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, possessives, plural forms, 
word choice and spelling; 

• select, organize and relate ideas 
and devetop them in coherent 
paragraphs; 

• organize sentences and para- 
graphs into a variety of forms 
and produce writing of an 
appropriate length using a 
vexiety of composition types; 

• use varying language, informa- 
tk)n, style and format appropriate 
to the purpose and the selected 
audience; 

• conceive ideas and select and 
use detailed examples, illustra- 
tions, evidence and k>gic to 
develop the topic; 

• gather informatton from primary 
and secondary sources; write a 
report using that information; 
quote, paraphrase and summa- 
rize accurately; and cite sources 
property; 

• improve his or her own writing by 
restructuring, correcting errors 
and rewriting. 

Speaking, Listening and Viewing 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 
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• engage critically and construc- 
tively in an oral exchange of 
ideas; 

• ask and answer questions cor- 
rectly and concisely; 

• understand spoken instructions 
and give spoken instructions to 
others; 

• distinguish relevant from irrele- 
vant information and the intent 
from the details of an oral 
message; 

• identify and comprehend the 
main and subordinate ideas in 
speeches, discussions, audio 
and video presentations, and 
report accurately what has been 
presented; 

• comprehend verbal and nonver- 
bal presentations at the literal, 
inferential and evaluative levels; 

• deliver oral presentations using 
a coherent sequence of thought, 
clarity of presentation, suitable 
vocabulary and length, and non- 
verbal communication appropri- 
ate for the purpose and audi- 
ence. 



Quantitative Skills 

As a result of education in grades 
K' 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• add, subtract, multiply and divide 
using whole numbers, decimals, 
fractions and integers; 

• make and use measurements in 
both traditional and metric un^.s 
to measure lengths, areas, 
volumes, weights, temperatures 
and times; 

• use ratios, proportions and 
percents, powers and roots; 

• understand spatial relationships 
and the basic concepts of 
geometry; 

• make estimates and approxima- 
tbns, and judge the reasonable- 
ness of results; 

• understand the basic concepts of 
probability and statistics; 

• organize data into tables, charts 
and graphs, and read and 
interpret data presented in these 
forms; 

• formulate and solve problems in 
mathematk^ai terms. 



Reasoning and Problem Solving 

As a result of education in grades 
K' 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• recognize and use inductive and 
deductive reasoning, recognize 
fallacies and examine arguments 
from varfous points of view; 

• draw reasonable conclusions 
from information found in various 
sources, and defend his/her con- 
clusions rationally; 

• formulate and test predfctions 
and hypotheses based on appro- 
priate data: 

• comprehend, develop and use 
concepts and generalizations; 

• kJentify cause and effect relation- 
ships; 

• Wentify and formulate problems; 

• gather, analyze, synthesize and 
evaluate informatk>n pertinent to 
the problem; 

• develop alternative solutions to 
problems, weigh relative risks 
and benefits, make k>gteal 
decisions and verify results; 

• use critical and creative thinking 
skills to respond to unanticipated 
situations and recumng prob- 
lems. 

Learning Skills 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• set learning goals and priorities 
consistent with stated objectives 
and progress made, and alkx^ate 
the time necessary to achieve 
them; 

• determine what is needed to 
accomplish a task and establish 
habits conducive to learning in- 
dependently or with others; 

• follow a schedule that accou nts 
for both short- and long-term 
project accomplishment; 

• bcate and use a variety of 
sources of informatcn including 
print and nonprint materials, 
computers and other technok>- 
gies, interviews and direct 
observatk>ns; 

• read or listen to specifk: informa- 
tk)n and take effective and 
effk^ient notes. 



Understandings and 
Applications 

Skills and competencies cannot 
be ends in themselves. Unless stu- 
dents have the knowledge and 
experiences needed to apply those 
learnings and develop a fuller 
understanding of life, their educa- 
tion will be incomplete. Schools 
must therefore accept responsibility 
for leading students through a body 
of knowledge and its application. 
This is what comprises the major 
content of the curriculum. 

These understandings and ap- 
plications have been grouped here 
under the usual disciplines, but it is 
important to recognize the inter- 
relationship among the disciplines 
and to promote students' ability to 
transfer knowledge and applications 
across subject areas. 



The Arts: Creative and 
Performing 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• express his/her own concepts, 
kleas and emotions through one 
or n\ore of the arts (art, music, 
drama and dance); 

• appreciate the importance of the 
arts in expressing and illuminat- 
ing human experiences; 

• understand that personal beliefs 
and societal values influence art 
forms and styles; 

• kientify the materials, processes 
and tools used in the productk)n, 
exhibition and public perform- 
ance of works of art, music, 
drama and dance; 

• use and understand language 
appropriate to each art form 
when discussing, critiquing aixi 
interpreting works in the visual 
and performing arts; 

• kJentify significant works and 
recognize the aesthetic qualities 
of art, musk), drama and dance 
from different historca! perkxis 
and cultures. 
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Careers and Vocations 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• demonstrate positive attitudes 
toward work, including accep- 
tance of the necessity of making 
a living and an appreciation of 
the social value and dignity of 
work; 

• demonstrate attitudes and habits 
(such as pride in good workman- 
ship, dependability and regular 
attendance) and the employabil- 
ity skills and specialized knowl- 
edge that will make the indivkJual 
a productive participant in 
economic life and a contributor to 
society; 

• consider the range of occupa- 
tions that will be personally 
satisfying and suitable to his/her 
skills, interests and aptitudes; 

• identify, continue or pursue the 
education and training necessary 
for his/her chosen career/ 
vocation; 

• understand personal economics 
and its relationship to skills 
required for employment, promo- 
tion and financial independence; 

• exhibit the interpersonal skills 
necessary for success in the 
workplace (such as working har- 
moniously as part of a team, and 
giving and taking direction). 



Cultures and Languages 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• recognize characteristics com- 
mon to all people, such as 
physical attributes, emotional 
responses, attitudes, abilities 
and aspirations; 

• respect differences among 
people and recognize the 
pluralistic nature of United States 
society; 

• demonstrate an understanding of 
other cultures and their roles in 
international affairs; 

• analyze the structure of spoken 
and written language; 



• recognize the commonalities and 
the differences that exist in the 
structure of languages; 

• understand and communicate in 
at least one language in addition 
to English. 



History and Social Sciences 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• recognize and analyze events, 
personalities, trends and beliefs 
that have shaped the history 
and culture of Connectk^ut, 

the United States and the 
workl; 

• demonstrate a knowledge of 
United States history and gov- 
ernment and understand the 
duties, responsibilities and 
rights of United States citizen- 
ship; 

• understand the bask) concepts 
of economfcs; 

• anaiyze and compare the 
polittoal and economic beliefs 
and systems of the United States 
with those of other nations; 

• apply major concepts drawn from 
the disciplines of history and the 
social sciences — anthropok)gy, 
economics, geography, law and 
government, philosophy, political 
science, psychology arid soctol- 
ogy — to hypothetical and real 
situations; 

• demonstrate basic knowledge of 
world geography; 

• apply crittoal thinking skills and 
knowledge from history and the 
social sciences to the decision- 
making process and the analysis 
of controversial issues in order to 
understand the present and an- 
tk:ipate the future; 

• understand the roles played by 
various racial, ethnic and reli- 
gious groups in developing the 
nation's pluralistk: society; 

• appreciate the mutual depend- 
ence of all people in the work] 
and understand that our lives are 
part of a global community joined 
by economic, social, cultural and 
civic concerns. 



Literaturs 

As a result of education in grades 
K- 12, each student should be able 

to: 

• understand that literature reflects 
and illuminates human experi- 
ences, motives, conflicts and 
values; 

• understand the essential ele- 
ments of poetry, drama, fiction 
and nonfiction; 

• understand and appreciate 
selected literary masterpieces, 
both past and present, that 
manifest different value systems 
and philosophies; 

• recognize symbolism, allegory 
and mytti; 

• identify literary themes and their 
implications; 

• evaluate selected literary works 
and support each evaluation; 

• enjoy reading as a lifelong 
pursuit. 

Mathematics 

As a result of education in grades 
/C- 12, each student should be able 
to: 

• understand that mathemattes is a 
means of expressing quantifiable 
ideas; 

• apply mathematk^al knowledge 
and skills to solvf a broad anay 
of quantitative, spatial and 
analytk^ai problems; 

• use mathematk^al skills and 
techniques to complete con- 
sumer and job-related tasks; 

• select and use appropriate 
approaches and tools for solving 
problems, including mental com- 
putation, trial and error, paper 
and pencil, catoulator and 
computer; 

• use mathematk:al operatk>ns in 
describing and analyzing physi- 
cal and social phenomena; 

• demonstrate a quantitative sense 
by using numbers for counting, 
measuring, comparing, ordering, 
scaling, kx^ating and coding; 

• apply base algebrac and geo- 
metric concepts to representing, 
analyzing and solving problems; 

• use base statistk^al concepts to 
' draw conclusions from data. 
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Physical Development and Health 

As a result of education in grades 
K-12, each student should be able 
to: 

• understand human growth and 
devetopment, the functions of the 
body, human sexuality and the 
lifelong value of physical fitness; 

• plan and implement a physical 
fitness program with a variety of 
conditioning exercises and/or 
leisure activities; 

• understand the basic scientific 
principles which apply to human 
movement and physical activi- 
ties; 

• understand the role physical 
activities play in psychoioglcal 
and social development; 

• understand and apply the basic 
elements of proper nutrition, 
avoidance of substance abuse, 
prevention and treatment of 



illness, and management of 
emotional stress; 

• recognize the need for a safe 
and healthy environment, 
practice proper safety skills, and 
demonstrate a variety of basic 
iifesaving skills. 

Science and Technology 

As a result of education in grades 
K'12, each student should be able 
to: 

« understand and apply the basic 
principles, concepts and lan- 
guage of biology, chemistry, 
physics, earth and space sci- 
er'^e; 

• understand the implications of 
limited natural resources, the 
study of ecok>gy and the need 
forconsen/ation; 

• identify and design techniques 
for recognizing and solving prob- 



lems in science, including the 
devetopment of hypotheses 
and the design of experiments 
to test them — the gathering 
of data, presenting them in ap- 
propriate formats, and drawing 
inferences based upon the 
results; 

• use obsen^ation and analysis of 
similarities and differences in the 
study of natural phenomena; 

• demonstrate the ability to work 
with laboratory measuring, ma- 
nipulating and sensing devtoes; 

• understand the implications of 
existing and emerging technoto- 
gies on our society and our qual- 
ity of life, including personal, 
academic and work environ- 
ments; 

• recognize the potential and the 
limitattons of science and tech- 
nology in solving societal prob- 
lems. 
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